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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &. 





CHAPTER IV. 


MY LADY DISDAIN. 


the hour. But it was not easy to say that there was 
any particular district or area specially covered by the 
name of <p teed or, indeed, any particular place to which the 
name strictly applied. The little arm of the sea, the narrow inlet 
from the great broad bay, at the inland end of which the village 
stood, was never called Durewoods bay or creek, or anything of 
the kind. Probably the beautiful growth of trees that covered the 
slope of the rising shores on either side had once been called Dure- 
woods, and thence the name had spread itseif over the whole place. 
But these woods were not now called Durewoods ; they were simply 
called “the plantation.” Neither was the village called Durewoods 

people only spoke of it as “ the cottages.” The village had, in fact, 
no corporate existence, no soul, and no name. It never did any- 
thing as a community ; it never acted together, or had any apparent 
consciousness that it was a whole. The cottages were there—had 
been built there somehow for the convenience chiefly of the fisher- 
folk ; and that was all that anybody knew. The row of tenements 
in front of the water was called “ the cottages,” the few residences of a 
better class that stood on the hills were spoken of as “the houses,” 
and the one large and pretentious-looking mansion was the Hall. 

VoL, XIV., N.S. 1875. L 
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Probably this had once been called Durewoods Hall ; but, if so, the 
name had lapsed into disuse. Yet the place, taken collectively— 
Hall, houses, cottages, and all, was called Durewoods. The Saucy 
Zass came and went between “ Durewoods” and other places, and 
she lay generally of nights off “‘ Durewoods ” pier. 

There were very few families of what might be called social posi- 
tion living in and about Durewoods. One or two retired officials of 
the Customs had come thither from the large seaports near and set- 
tled for the quiet and the cheapness. A clergyman and a Dissenting 
minister, and a doctor who was attached to a neighbouring dispensary, 
were there ; and the captain of the Saucy Zass walked home to his 
family abode there among the trees every night. These and a few 
other residents occupied “the houses.” The Hall had been for 
many years unoccupied until it came by some legal process or other 
out of the hands of its ancient possessors into those of a clever, 
handsome, portly gentleman from London, who was vaguely known 
down there as having something to do with companies and finance. 
This gentleman came to Durewoods several times before he made up 
his mind to occupy the Hall himself. He brought down architects and 
surveyors, and various men of business from London, and studied 
the matter a good deal. At last he made up his mind, had the 
place put into repair, closed up half the building, furnished the rest, 
employed gardeners on the grounds, which were not large, and spent 
great part of one mild winter there. Presently he brought his 
daughter there, his only child—he was a widower—and settled her 
there with a housekeeper and a companion; and he used to 
bring friends down every now and then. The clergyman, the 
minister, the doctor, the retired Customs’ officials, and the captain 
of the Saucy Zass, all thought Mr. John Challoner a great man, and 
were delighted to be in his favour; but Durewoods, as a whole—if 
we may thus speak of it—never took to him. To Durewoods he 
was always a stranger; and he sealed finally its mind against him 
when he decided upon occupying only half the Hall. In time he 
became Sir John Challoner, Baronet ; but Durewoods did not care. 
Of course, in Durewoods we do not, in this sense, take in Mrs. 
Cramp. She herself was but a settler and a stranger. She had 
been a lady’s maid; she had been frequently called in to assist Sir 
John’s housekeeper at the Hall, and she had a sort of professional 
devotion to her social superiors anyhow. 

Another stranger and settler was Miss Lyle. The pretty little 
place which she occupied now had been discovered and bought up 
for her by Sir John Challoner, and the house was altered and almost 
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rebuilt to suit her peculiar tastes and habits. She came there with 
her trusty henchman, Merlin, several years ago, and hardly ever 
stirred outside her own gate, unless when she went upon the water 
with Merlin for her boatman. So far as people knew her, they liked 
her, and the parents of Janet—a Durewoods lass—and Janet herself, 
were greatly attached to her. As for Merlin, his popularity was soon 
universal. He fell in with the ways of the fishermen like a brother of 
the craft, and would pass hours with them lounging along the shore, 
examining their boats, and helping to mend their nets. How any 
interchange of ideas was at first effected, it would be hard to guess, 
but Merlin and the fishermen seemed from the first to understand 
each other, as dogs or horses do. Merlin used to stroll round to 
the cottages when the husbands were at sea, and reassure the wives 
if the expeditions proved long and dangerous, and sing strange wild 
songs to the children, and tell thrilling stories of adventures which 
had befallen himself on the waves. These were nearly all narratives 
in pantomime, sharp fizzing sounds being understood to represent 
flashes of lightning, vehement undulatory motions of the hands being 
unmistakable symbols of the mountainous billows, and, of course, 
the dullest spectator could not fail to comprehend the final éa/eau, 
which pictured Merlin himself swimming heroically to the wreck, or 
rowing his boat thither, and saving somebody under conditions of 
difficulty unparalleled. Merlin soon became an authority, and a 
rather dogmatic one, upon most things, and acquired such a hold 
over the respect of his neighbours, that even the fact of his being 
seen to cross himself and to tell over his beads like a faithful 
Catholic, did not unseat him from his position of dignity. ‘There 
was, indeed, one legend which he was particularly fond of telling, 
and which might, under other conditions, have wrought him harm 
with his compeers. This was a tale of a fearful storm, in which some 
fishers, and, it was generally understood, Merlin himself among them, 
had become involved off the coast of Brittany, and in which their 
lives were positively forfeit, until suddenly the skies opened, a light 
shone on them, and a lady appeared in the heavens—beyond doubt 
the Virgin herself—and guided their boat safely to a peaceful creek 
where the storm raged no more. But, luckily for Merlin, the descrip- 
tion of the lights “on the top,” by which he meant “above,” and the 
frequent repetition of the word “she,” misled his auditory, and, 
aided by the happy effect of his gestures, they always understood 
that at the critical moment the lights of a Channel steamer hove in 
sight, and that the imperilled boatmen were quietly taken on board. 


So that the story, however thrilling and dramatic, did not tax their 
L2 
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powers of sound Protestant belief any more than the melodious nar- 
rative of the vessel’s rescue in the Bay of Biscay. 

Merlin’s popularity reflected itself a good deal upon Mertin’s 
mistress. She was understood to have been a very great person 
of some sort, and to have lived in some splendid world whereof 
Durewoods had but a vague conception, and to have now retired into 
a sort of half-penitential privacy. Sir John Challoner and his guests 
always treated her with great respect, and whenever an artist or a 
group of artists came—as sometimes would happen in the summer— 
to make sketches at Durewoods, they always sent up their cards to 
her house, and were generally received by her. Durewoods was in a 
sort of way a little proud of this. 

In this place had Miss Marie Challoner spent some seven or eight 
years. She had for society first her governess or companion, and 
then Miss Dione Lyle. As she grew up, being an independent 
and spirited young woman, not, perhaps, very easy to please in 
friends, she got rid of all professional companionship, and pleased 
herself by not even having a housekeeper, but taking the reins of 
domestic government in her own hands. It amused her to learn 
how to regulate and order things, and even to make mistakes and 
find out by experience of mistake the way to the right. When she 
was in any household difficulty she consulted Mrs. Cramp, and 
when she was in any intellectual perplexity she betook herself to 
Miss Dione Lyle. So her life went on, its highest effort at variety 
being when her father took her for a few days to Ostend or Paris, or, 
perhaps, Brighton ; for he was a busy man, who rarely cared to go 
beyond the distance of a night’s post from London. For the most 
part, she had to find her own intellectual and moral food as best she 
could around her ; to live on the green leaves of her own trees, so to 
speak, like the sloth, whom otherwise she did not in the least resemble. 

Miss Challoner had driven to the pier on the night of Christmas’s 
arrival for the purpose of meeting her father. She found, instead, 
only his servant, who brought a message to tell her that he could not 
come for some days, and that he would then bring a few guests with 
him. This was a double disappointment to her ; first, because her 
father had not come at once, and next, because when he was to 
come he was to bring guests with him. Miss Challoner did not greatly 
care, as a rule, for her father’s guests. They wanted colour, she 
said. 

My Lady Disdain was an early riser, although by no means given 
to early going to rest. On the contrary, she revelled a good deal in 
the unholy pleasure of sitting up till all hours in her bedroom, reading 
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of nights. She had a great deal of spare time when her father was 
not at home ; and it would have hung terribly upon her hands some- 
times but that she had a very active intellect, and was fond of reading. 
She knew nothing, as yet, of a London season. Her father had pre- 
ferred to keep her in the country thus far, but he talked now, as she 
was nearly twenty years old, of setting up a regular establishment in 
town, and introducing her formally to London life. She had, hitherto, 
only known London as a child knows it; as a place where she was 
taken to theatres, and had drives in parks. She had gone through 
the earlier part of what is understood to be a girl’s education in Bath 
and in Paris, and when she was twelve years old she settled down at 
the house which her father had bought at Durewoods. Here she had 
no companionship when she had got rid of her governess but that of 
her father when he could absent himself from town, and that of the 
visitors he brought with him, and the school friends who occasionally 
came to spend a few weeks with her, and, for some years, the frequent 
association with Miss Lyle. Therefore, this young lady lived a good 
deal of her time in romance, in looking out for adventures, of which 
she was to be the heroine, and in wondering that nothing particular 
was ever happening in life. She would sometimes have welcomed 
anything almost, even pain itself, which varied a little the sweet 
monotony of her existence. So whenever a new acquaintance came in 
her way, she eagerly approached him or her, sought out for some- 
thing refreshing and remarkable, generally failed to find it, and then 
let the new comer pass. She was perfectly sincere where sometimes 
people thought her insincere ; utterly unaffected where censors occa- 
sionally complained of affectation. She had no more idea of deceit 
or fickleness when, having welcomed a new acquaintance yesterday, 
she turned away from him or her to-day, than one who, seeking to 
arrive at a particular place, and thinking he has found the right way, 
turns down a certain street in eager hopefuiness, and then seeing that 
he is mistaken, turns back and tries another. Has the street he 
leaves a right to complain that it has been treated badly? If not, then 
neither had any of Miss Challoner’s acquaintances a right to say that 
she had treated them ill, when, finding that there was nothing spe- 
cially interesting or fine about them, she showed no further care for 
their society. 

This morning of which we are now talking, Miss Challoner felt 
rather anxious to know what sort of person Christmas Pembroke, 
Miss Lyle’s guest, might turn out to be. She was pleased with the 
chance-meeting at the pier, and she took him under her charge out 
of pure good-nature. This was the more good-natured on her part 
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because in the evening dusk he seemed to her at first only an over- 
grown boy, and she was not fond of boys. Their shyness, their 
brusque indifference to all topics but their own, their big hands, their 
stolid or boisterous egotism, their savage blindness to all beauty of 
scenery, sun, or sky, their clumsy prosaicism of nature, hurt her sensi- 
tive zstheticism. When she first took up Christmas Pembroke she 
assumed that he would prove to be only a stupid boy. But the few 
words which they interchanged, and the one or two glimpses into his 
past life which his words gave, and particularly the manner in which 
he spoke of his father’s death, showed her that he had at least had 
some of a man’s troubles, and touched her quick sympathies. Even 
if he was little better than a boy, he had not been brought up as 
English boys are. He must have some other topics besides those 
which the boys have in Punch. 

However, the duties of life had to go on, and the young lady set 
herself to perform her part of them. She would have to make some 
preparations for her visitors, and she thought the best thing she 
could do would be to go at once to the cottages and consult Mrs. 
Cramp. So she ordered out her little pony-carriage, and with the 
Methodistical Martin seated behind, she drove along the pleasant 
roads under the trees. She was fond of driving, and indeed of all 
exercises—riding, walking, swimming, and rowing. Likewise she was 
fond of doing things for herself, as she had preferred to be her 
father’s housekeeper rather than have the duties handed over to 
somebody else. Many of her energetic and independent ways might 
have earned her in London the reputation of eccentricity, but here in 
Durewoods she could do as she liked, and she was one of those 
happily-moulded women who cannot do anything ungracefully. 

The little carriage rattled up to Mrs. Cramp’s door, and Marie 
Challoner leaped lightly out, and threw the reins to her servant. The 
door stood open ; and the visitor came plump into what might be 
called Mrs. Cramp’s parlour. But Marie suddenly stopped on the 
threshold, for an unexpected sight met her eyes, and an unwonted 
form obstructed her progress. This was a tall, martial figure in dark 
green uniform, with a belt and a cartouche-box and a sword-bayonet, 
and wearing a smart kepi. The warrior was exhibiting himself as on 
parade for the benefit of Mrs. Cramp, who looked on with delighted 
eyes. The rustle of Miss Challoner’s dress disturbed the parade. 
Mrs. Cramp stepped forward all beaming with pride and welcome to 
receive the young lady, and the soldier turned round, started, blushed, 
plucked off his kepi, let it fall, made an effort to pick it up, missed it, 
and looxed remarkably confused. 
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Mrs. Cramp was only happy and proud. 

“ This is my son, Miss Challoner ; my son Nathaniel. You used 
to know him, but he’s outgrown everything this year or two.” 

Nat, it must be owned, looked rather abashed jor a warrior ; and 
hardly raised his eyes to meet the large deep friendly eyes that 
turned so suddenly on him. 

“This your son—this my old friend Natty ?’ the young lady 
exclaimed. “Why, so it is! Natty himself, turned into a tall 
soldier—a field officer, or a general, or something! I should never 
have thought it! But now that I look at him I can discover some 
likeness of my old friend when he was a boy.” 

“He has grown, Miss Challoner, sure enough,” his mother 
observed with pride, as Marie put her hand frankly into that of the 
awkward and palpitating youth. 

““What am I to call you now—not Natty any longer, I suppose ? 
Mr. Nathaniel? or Captain Nathaniel? ‘That is a very becoming 
uniform—what is it ?” 

“Tt’s the West Pimlico Volunteers, Miss Challoner,” said 
Nathaniel, rising to a certain confidence in the pride of being a 
Volunteer, and picking up his kepi. 

“You look quite a soldier, Natty—oh, I mean Mr. Nathaniel.” 

““Do—do call me Natty,” the Volunteer pleaded ; and he took 
courage to look up into her bright, kindly, and yet humorous eyes. 
“Tt sounds so delightful—just like old times.” 

“Well then, Natty !” the obliging young lady answered. “ Natty ! 
Yes, it does sound like very pleasant old times. Are you fond of 
reading still, Natty? He used to be quite a student, Mrs. Cramp— 
don’t you remember? I used to lend him books—poetry, I think, 
for the most part. Yes, and he used to write verses! Do you still 
write verses, Natty? Yes—you do; I can see it in your look! 
You must show me something you have written—you must indeed.” 

“That he shail !” his mother declared. 

“And you must come to see me—you must bring him, Mrs. 
Cramp. ‘To-day will you come?—any time before three. I have 
some fine photographs—but you see all these things in London, I 
suppose, more than we do down here in the country. Mrs. Cramp, 
I want to talk to you a moment or two about things. Papa puts all 
sorts of arrangements on me, that I don’t understand in the least. 
I don’t know what I should do, Natty, if I didn’t have your mother 
sometimes at my right hand.” 

So with a pleasant smile she dismissed Natty, out of his own door- 
step, as it would seem. Natty lounged round the house, got in at 
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the back-door, stole up to his bedroom, and began to take off his 
uniform. He was, perhaps, rather glad that he had been seen for the 
first time thus arrayed ; but he felt that the uniform had not, after 
all, produced much effect upon Miss Challoner. She had evidently 
understood quite well that poor Nat was only masquerading— 
showing off his fine things to his delighted mother, and she clearly 
did not regard him as a genuine soldier. How kind she was—and 
how beautiful ! He should never have known her again. And what 
divine eyes! How frankly and sweetly she had spoken to him— 
and she had promised to call him Natty! His head was all on fire. 
Must she know that he was a hairdresser? Oh, his mother, he 
knew, would tell her everything! Would she countermand the per- 
mission to visit her when she heard of the calling he followed? Poor 
Nat felt as if the story of Aladdin were filling his mind, and he 
blushed and trembled to think that at that very moment his mother 
might be descanting to Miss Challoner on his good prospects as a 
hairdresser. Aladdin, to be sure, was a tailors son; but then he 
was not himself a tailor; and he had such tremendous advantages 
in the way of supernatural auxiliaries over poor Nathaniel Cramp. 

Meanwhile the Princess Badroulboudour (that surely was the 
name of Aladdin’s princess) was not thinking at all about the Aladdin 
of the West Pimlico Volunteers. For the moment she had probably 
forgotten his very existence, for she was busily engaged in talking 
over some household arrangements to be made in preparation for her 
father’s coming with his guests. But she was the kindest and most 
affectionate of girls, and she was really very glad to see Nat for his 
mother’s sake, and for his own, and she wanted to talk with him 
and show him some friendliness. She had no more idea of being 
constrained or formal, or even patronising, to young Cramp, than to 
the faithful old servant and friend his mother. So when she was 
leaving she reminded Mrs. Cramp again that Natty was to be 
brought to see her ; and she looked round for him near the door, and 
if he had been there she would have allowed him the privilege of 
helping her into her little pony carriage ; but he was not there, and 
she got in very well without him. 

Meanwhile Nathaniel, peering very cautiously from his bedroom 
window, watched her departure. He was in his shirt-sleeves ; and 
he would not have been seen in his shirt-sleeves by HER—not for all 
the world. Kneeling on the floor, and peering with uttermost 
caution from beneath a corner of the blind, Nathaniel saw the back 
of her hat and the flutter of her feather as she drove away. Then he 
heard his mother calling him, “ Natty! Natty, dear!” and he turned 
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from the window in deep depression ; which only began to be dis- 
pelled when his mother told him that Miss Challoner on leaving had 
renewed her invitation, and that he was to see her that very day. 

That morning, Christmas and his hostess were again in the 
balcony. She sat in her accustomed chair, which was moved for her 
according to the progress of the sun, so that she might always have 
the freest and finest view of the scene. Christmas was enjoying to 
the full the air, the trees, the sun, the breath of the sea, and the 
novelty of the whole situation. Miss Lyle apparently had put away 
the manner of almost querulous melancholy which had come over 
her the night before ; and she was giving him some descriptions of 
the place and the people. He then learned for the first time that 
one of their neighbours was Sir John Challoner. Whereupon 
Christmas told her how he had had a chance introduction to Sir John 
Challoner a few days before in London. If he had been perfectly 
candid he would have told her likewise that it had given him a certain 
little thrill of surprise to find that he had already made the 
acquaintance of “‘ My Lady Disdain”; but when is youth candid in 
such things? Christmas said nothing of My Lady Disdain, although 
he could hardly have told why he kept secret the small fact that he 
had heard of her by such a name. 

“I beg your pardon,” Miss Lyle interposed, suddenly, “is there 
not some one tapping at the door ?” 

Christmas stepped from the balcony into the room to see. Justas 
he did so, the door of the room opened, and a tall girl entered 
quickly ; so quickly that her eyes met his before he had time to 
think that he had better not stare at her. He knew at once that it 
was his kindly guide of the night before—the seemingly undisdainful 
Lady Disdain. It was not by her face he knew her, for he had 
scarcely seen her face then, and he did not look long at it now. He 
was aware of the presence of dark eyes—of dark brown hair, coming 
rather low on the forehead, and gathering in thick, short curls 
around the neck ; of a bright complexion, and lips that had a certain 
humorous expression about them; and, in short, a general influence 
of youth, and health, and high spirits, and originality; and he 
suddenly felt himself very young, and was convinced that he looked 
awkward. The young lady had not, for her part, the slightest shade 
of awkwardness. 

“ Pray excuse my coming in. I came to see Miss Lyle, and as no 
one answered to my tapping I took it for granted that she was in her 
balcony. I see you don’t recognise me. I brought you here last 
night.” 
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“It was dark then, and I hardly saw ; but I thought it must bes 
and I hope you will allow me to thank you.” 

“Indeed I will not. I see she is in her balcony.” And then 
Christmas saw the young lady embrace the elder, and settle around 
the shoulders of the latter her discomposed shawl and take a seat 
familiarly beside’ her. Christmas quietly added himself to the group. 

“T knew you would come this morning, Marie, my dear,” said 
Miss Lyle. 

“You always say I may come any morning, don’t you?” 

“ And you don’t always come. But this morning I knew.” 

“ Did you really? How did you know?” 

“Shall I tell you outright ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; don’t make any mystery.” 

‘Because you were curious about my visitor, and you wanted to 
see what he looked like in the day. Come, Marie, confess.” 

“Indeed, it was. I mean that was the reason why I came. 
Now I have corrected myself in time, have I not? I saw you smile. 
But your friend can hardly understand this. I should tell you,” and 
now she addressed herself to Christmas, “‘ that Miss Lyle is always 
terribly severe on the way in which women answer questions. She 
says we always answer to something in our own minds, and not to 
the question. So I always try to correct myself in time. Let me 
see. What was it I was answering? Miss Lyle asked me to confess 
that I came here to-day out of curiosity, and I said at first ‘ Indeed 
it was’; which, I suppose, would hardly do as an answer in a printed 
dialogue, and so I corrected myself.” 

“We have not much to occupy ourselves with here,” said Miss 
Lyle, “and I amuse myself now and then with playing schoolmistress 
to Miss Challoner, and correcting her spoken style ; as I shall yours, 
Mr. Christmas. But you see what a truthful pupil she is, and how 
readily she confessed that it was curiosity and not friendship that 
brought her here so early this morning.” 

“1 don’t want to deny it,” Miss Challoner said. “ Why should 
1?” She looked to Christmas for reply. 

“T don’t know,” Christmas answered, being thus appealed to. 

“We so seldom see anybody here—any new face—that a stranger 
of any kind is an object of wonder and delight.” 

“So there is no compliment to me?” 

“‘ Not the least in the world. But, Miss Lyle, I have had a double 
gratification for my curiosity already this morning. I have been up 
very early and caught two—I don’t like to say worms for fear of 
seeming rude—perhaps glowworms, then.” 
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“ Who was the other victim?” asked Miss Lyle. 

“Natty Cramp—dear old Natty Cramp turned into a British 
Volunteer, or grenadier, or whatever it is. I had not seen him for 
years. I was always away from Durewoods somewhere when he 
came to see his mother.” 

“‘My dear,” said Miss Lyle gravely, “‘you really must not be- 
wilder poor Natty Cramp. Unfortified towns ought not to be bom- 
barded, I believe. When is your father coming ?” 

“Not for a week now. I am very sorry; I am so lonely at home. 
And when he does come he is bringing some people, which will be 
just as bad.” 

“ Not for a week ?” Miss Lyle said, and she said it in a medita- 
tive, half-regretful sort of tone. ‘Then you, Mistress Marie, I sup- 
pose, are to be at large here for the next week ?” 

‘She speaks of me as if I were a sort of wild animal—‘at large !’ 
—some dangerous creature, like a panther.” 

“So you are, my dear,” the elder lady said, composedly. “I shall 
be very glad when you are sent to London and put through a season 
or two there. That will tame you, perhaps. Meanwhile we have 
you here, and must only make the best of it.” 

“Do I seem a very disagreeable sort of person?” Miss Challoner 
asked, turning her eyes fully on Christmas, and without the least 
appearance of coquetry or affectation. 

“You seem very kind,” the young man answered ; “and you are 
very handsome.” 

Miss Lyle looked up amazed. 

“Thank you,” Miss Challoner said, with perfect gravity, and with- 
out lowering her eyes or showing the faintest light of a blush. “I 
am very glad you think so.” 

Christmas himself was much more confused by his abrupt compli- 
ment than anybody else. He had not meant to give out his opinion 
so bluntly, but it escaped him, and he now felt positively grateful to 
her for the easy and kindly way in which she had received it. 

“T am always criticising her,” Miss Lyle said, hastening perhaps 
to cover Christmas’s confused retreat from the dialogue, “ and finding 
fault with her—the way she wears her hair, and all manner of things. 
I want her to be perfection, if she can. So she likes a compliment 
now and then.” 

“ Now,” said Marie, rising, “I have come to offer my services as a 
guide. If there is anything I especially delight in it is acting as a 
guide and showing a stranger all our beautiful places. I ama capital 
guide hereabouts, for I know all about everything.” 
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“T intended to send Merlin out in the boat to-day with Mr. 
Pembroke, to show him some of our pretty inlets,” said Miss Lyle. 
“Tf you insist on going, Marie—well, I don’t know that I can pre- 
vent it.” 

* Will you not come ?” Christmas asked her. 

“No, thanks. The trouble of getting in and out of a boat is too 
much for me, and would be a great deal too much for anybody who 
had to endure my company. I look out upon nature from my 
balcony—only too happy to have one. I once used to look down 
upon a crowded street from a garret among the swallows.” 

“TI knew you would not go, of course,” Miss Challoner said ; 
“and that is why I offered my services. Merlin can’t talk to Mr. 
Pembroke, and I can tell him everything—if he would like me 
to go.” 

“T only wish I knew how to thank you for being so kind,” said 
Christmas. 

“She is a good girl,” said Miss Lyle, “and kind; but I don’t 
know that it is only kindness in this case. She has to lead a dull 
life of it here ; and since you did happen to come at this time I shall 
be glad if you can help to make a day or two pleasant to her. My 
dear, would you mind going down and telling Merlin about the boat ? 
He understands you ; and he isn’t always pleasant with Janet.” 

“I know I am being sent out of the room, as children are when 
something is to be said about them which they are not to hear,” 
Marie said with a laugh as she went upon her errand. 

‘She has some sense,” Miss Lyle quietly remarked, when the door 
closed behind her. “I hope you have some sense too, Mr. Christmas. 
I am very fond of that girl, but I told you I would rather have had 
you here when her time was a little more occupied. You have seen 
her father? What do you think of him?” 

“IT couldn’t well form any opinion. I only spoke to him for a 
moment. He seemed a little pompous, I thought.” 

“Was there no sort of insight? You have been about the world 
a good deal, and I thought young men knew everything now. No 
matter, I shall leave you to judge of him for yourself—only, Mr. 
Christmas, it was not by romance he came to own the Hall. Your 
father and he started in life together, and so did I. We three were 
all poor to begin with. Sir John, I suppose, is rich now. You know 
whether your father became rich—I don’t ; but if he did the money 
must have forced itself on him, or he must have greatly changed.” 

“He never cared for money,” Christmas said proudly. “I am 
poor—I am glad of it.” 
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“So am I, dear—very glad. Well, then, keep to your inde- 
pendence. Bea friend of this romantic girl if you like—flirt with 
her if she likes ; but don’t—don’t make a fool of yourself—that’s all. 
Well, Marie, is Merlin ready ?” 

Marie stood in the balcony again, bright, eager, glowing with 
youth and frank kindliness and beauty. 

“ You are growing a handsome girl,” said Miss Lyle. 

“ A compliment from you is something to treasure, really,” Marie 
said, and she kissed Miss Lyle on the forehead and blushed at the 
compliment this time. 


CHAPTER V. 


“JUVENTUS MUNDI.” 


THE sun shone with the tender beauty of an English June, that 
mild bright warmth and poetical freshness which are so rare in other 
climates, and which may help to compensate the Briton for his want 
of the Italian sun’s golden glory and the melancholy loveliness of 
the Indian summer—that gentle carnival of the season’s sweets and 
tints which in the Atlantic States of the New World precedes the 
lenten frosts of winter. A fine June day in England ought to be 
consecrated to the youth of the world. 

Christmas Pembroke felt its influence, although only in a vague 
and half unconscious way, as he accompanied Miss Challoner to the 
boat. This was his first holiday on an English hillside in June, and 
it was the first—positively the first—time he had ever undertaken a 
ramble with a beautiful girl. To Christmas Miss Challoner was 
bewilderingly beautiful. There was no friendly critic near to point 
out her defects. Any half-dozen young ladies, or indeed almost any 
half-dozen young men, for that matter, might doubtless have shown 
how in every feature and tint and movement she fell short of perfec- 
tion. Every such critic could perhaps have named some other woman 
who deserved admiration ever so much more ; and who probably 
failed to get it. But as there was no such critic near to guide his 
taste, Christmas was left to the fullness of his own enthusiasm. 

The way to where the boat was lying ready for them was a steep 
and winding path through Miss Lyle’s little demesne. It was indeed 
a very little demesne for a region where lands and tenements were so 
cheap, but it allowed of a few minutes’ delightful descent before the 
boathouse, jthe boat, and the water could be reached. Christmas 
had at first felt some dread that talking to a young English lady whom 
he assumed to be of high aristocratic rank and ways would be very 
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embarrassing and difficult. But Voltaire’s “ Ingénu ” himself could 
hardly have found much difficulty in talking with Miss Challoner. If 
that young lady had needed anything to set her at her ease, her com- 
panion’s blunt, fresh declaration about her being so handsome would 
have supplied the want. Here was no young London prig drawn by 
Leech, no stiff and heavy-headed wallflower of the London season. 

As they descended Miss Challoner stopped and looked back. 
Miss Lyle was seated in her balcony leaning upon her hand and 
looking after them. She smiled and nodded to them, and then 
relapsed into her former attitude and into an expression of quiet 
melancholy. 

“She is a picture—always,” Miss Challoner said to Christmas. 
“ Everything she does seems as if it were done in an attitude for a 
painter, and she never thinks about it. She must have a story in her 
past life. Do you know it? I don’t.” 

“ T know nothing but that she and my father were old friends. I 
am half bewildered to find myself here, not knowing why I am here, 
or why everybody is so friendly to me. I wonder sometimes if I am the 
real person at all—the person Miss Lyle takes me to be, or only an 
innocent impostor.” 

“Then you really know nothing of Miss Lyle ?” 

Christmas told her in a few words all that he knew. He might as 
well do so at once, for he felt that he could keep nothing from her. 
She questioned him with an easy confidence, which was a hundred 
times more fatal to the life of a secret than the most ingenious inqui- 
sitiveness might have been. She listened with great attention and 
remained silent for a while. 

“It is strange,” she said, “and it seems sad. I don’t well know 
why, but I can understand that she would naturally feel a great 
interest in you,” and she threw a quick inquiring glance at Christmas, 
wondering whether he had sprung to the same conclusion as she had 
done. “I have heard,” she added, after a pause, “that she was 
once a great artist—a musician or singer, and that she withdrew 
from the world very soon, and came and settled herself here. In 
summer she almost lives in that balcony. Papa knew her long 
ago, and he looks after her money affairs for her now, I believe ; but 
I don’t think he would like me to ask any questions. Besides, I 
know enough. I know that she is a living, breathing picture, and 
that I am very fond of her, as you will be, if you are not already.” 

Here the discourse was broken in upon by a peculiar cry like part 
of the refrain of some monotonous uncouth piece of ballad music. 
It only came from Merlin, who waited for them in his boat, and thus 
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signified his presence. They were now within a few paces of the 
boat, but Merlin always invited his passengers by the same peculiar 
cry which years ago had called his fellows about him when the fish- 
ing-boat was to be launched from the Breton shingle. As Christmas 
handed Miss Challoner in he looked back and could still see the 
balcony and Miss Lyle leaning on its edge. 

That was a happy day for Christmas—a day that passed like a 
dream. He had come out to see the water and the scenery, with 
Miss Challoner for his guide, that he might miss no sight. Old 
Merlin rowed silently as the mysterious boatman made of metal in 
the Arabian Nights. The sun was bright; the long narrow land- 
locked strip of sea was blue and glittering with the light of the sky 
on it; the woods sometimes crept down to the edge of the water. 
There were pretty places to be seen here and there, and there were 
little stories to be told, associations to be brought up, local anecdotes 
to be mentioned. But Marie soon fancied that her companion was 
a perfect Gamaliel as regarded these things. He hardly looked at 
the places she showed him, and he always, when he could, conducted 
the conversation away from the scene actually around him into some 
channel along which flowed naturally the memories and associations 
of her own life and the bubbles of her own fancies. 

“You don’t care about my explanations and descriptions,” she 
said at last to the happy Christmas, who reclined in the stern of the 
boat, trailing one hand through the water, and looking at her. “I 
am a capital guide; I know all about this place, and you hardly 
listen.” 

“‘T prefer to hear you talk about yourself.” 

“ But you have eyes for that beautiful little inlet there, with the 
birches growing just out of the water? You do see the beauty of 
things like that? If you lived here you would have to study tints 
and leaves and water, for we have nothing else to think of.” 

“T see the beauty of it all; but I care more for beauty” 
and Christmas confused himself a little, for he was actually going to 
say that he cared more for beauty like hers ; but he checked himself 
in time, and said, “I delight in it all as a whole, but perhaps I am 
too new to the place to appreciate the details.” 

** You have not cared much for nature and scenery, I am afraid.” 

“T have been too busy with other things—helping my father, and 
being taught by him. Everything is new to me here; and all the 
novelties confuse me. Being absolutely my own master is even still 
the most confusing thing of any.” 

** But you will have some career to follow ?” 
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“IT suppose so. I must have when I find out what it ought 
to be.” 

“Have you no particular tastes? You ought to have some 
inclining of some kind already. How old are you?” 

Miss Challoner always assumed a sort of superiority in tone, as if 
she were the elder person. This was lucky for Christmas, who was 
rather shy. 

“* Nearly twenty-two.” 

“So much as that! I never should have thought it! Why, you 
are quite a man !” 

She turned towards him, and fixed her eyes upon him with a look 
of curious interest as she said this ; and she really felt an additional 
interest in him because of her surprise. But the tame companions of 
Alexander Selkirk’s solitude could hardly have shown less fear or 
shyness at the sight of a man than did Marie Challoner as she 
studied Pembroke’s face. 

“You ought to have found your path before this,” she said, 
gravely. “Tell me, now—have you no marked tastes of any kind ?” 

“Since I came to London IJ have been in love—with London. 
That is the most marked taste I have yet found in myself.” 

“T don’t know London well; I hardly know it at all. But we are 
going to have a house there in the end of the year, or the beginning 
of next, or some time. You must show me London. Only I suppose 
we could hardly go about together in this sort of way—say, in a 
hansom cab.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Christmas, with, for the first time, a sinking 
heart, as he thought of the society in which she would be certain to 
move in London, which he assumed must be that of the very highest 
aristocracy. 

“Then let us make the best of our time now—and we will land 
just here on this bank, and walk a little, and Merlin will wait for us. 
You must see some of the paths of these woods, for they are such 
favourite walks of mine. Are we not very fortunate in having this 
long narrow stretch of bay? You see it has all the beauty of a river, 
and yet it is the sea. Now I can actually see the horizon—of the 
great sea over which you have sailed from the East.” 

“ Not exactly the same sea.” 

* “Oh, I know all about geography, and the map, and Mangnall’s 
Questions ; but the sea is all one—it’s just the same sea ; it is the sea, 
and that’s all about it. Half the pleasure of my life is in standing 
among these woods, on what seems to be the bank of a narrow 
green river, and looking out there to that horizon, and knowing that 
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that is the same sea that washes the shores of Italy, and Greece, 
and Egypt, and Arabia, and” 

“ And Japan and California,” suggested Christmas, in order to 
bring himself somehow within her horizon. 

**Oh, no; I have never thought of these places—they have no 
poetry or romance about them. Who cares for Japan and Cali- 
fornia? Yes, I do care for them now because you were there ; one 
feels an interest, of course, in a place when somebody you know has 
been there. But still there is not much of the breath of poetry about 
them. I should never care to go to such places, or see them in day- 
dreams. Merlin” (and she spoke now in a peculiarly loud, clear 
tone, as the boat ran in to land), “ have you ever heard of California 
—-the place called California ?” 

“ Much things—yes. Have heard of much things—things here— 
many !” and Merlin tapped his forehead as the treasure-house of 
knowledge, with much complacency. 

“ Of California ?” 

“ Ah—yes, yes, yes, yes! Much gold—aha! much gold. Down 
—in the floor.” 

“In the earth ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes—earth—floor ; the same.” 

“Would you like to go there ?” 

“No,no, no! All black there—nigare. J know.” 

Christmas was interposing an explanation as to the complexion of 
the natives of California, but Merlin only shook his head, and 
repeated, ‘‘ Black, black, all black—nigare. J know.” 

“You will find,” said Miss Challoner, in a low tone, “that 
Merlin has caught up your words for all that ; and he will soon get 
into talk with you as if by accident, and find out all about California, 
and astonish our natives here with it. He never could condescend 
to sit and be corrected in knowledge by you in my presence ; but he 
will get it all from you afterwards ; and then woe to the Durewoods 
ignoramus who shall dare to assert in Merlin’s presence that the 
population of California are all negroes. Now will you give me your 
hand? Thank you. Merlin will wait.” 

They stepped ashore, and began to ascend a winding path that 
mounted upwards through the woods, and Christmas entered upon 
his first walk under trees with a young woman. For the woods and 
the path, and the soft bright mosses beneath their feet, and the little 
streams that sometimes sprang from under green-covered stones and 
ran to meet them ; for the sunny openings here and there between 
the trees, and the deep blue overhead, Christmas had no eyes. The 
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sweet-singing English birds sang in vain for him. Yet not perhaps 
quite in vain. Perhaps some tone of music coming from some outer 
source, from the skies and among the trees, did blend itself into his 
consciousness. Perhaps the voice of a song-bird will always from 
that hour bring back to his mind delicious associations of happy 
expansive moments, when his soul seemed to be filled with exquisite 
emotion. Not quite in vain, perhaps, did the startled squirrel bound 
so prettily away, and then peer so knowingly from his shelter in the 
high branches. Not in vain was the sky so blue. All went to make 
up the hour, and the picture, and the dream. But Christmas did not 
then know it. He only knew that he was walking by the side of 
Marie Challoner, and that his heart was beating, and he could have 
vaguely said with Browning's lover, “‘ Who knows but the world may 
end to-day ?” 

If the talk that hour had been left to Christmas there probably 
would have been but little of it, but his companion, who was quite at 
her ease, talked of many things, and in particular pressed her ques- 
tions about his inclinations and his career with an interest which 
almost finished by intoxicating the poor youth. 

“ You must not stay long here in this lotos-eating land,” she said, 
“or you would soon become like the rest of us. Miss Lyle positively 
must send you away very, very soon.” 

Poor Christmas ! 

“T only came last night,” he said in a remonstrating tone. 

“Oh, yes, of course. I don’t mean that she ought to send you 
away this evening; but soon. You ought not to waste too much of 
your time among us. Now let us stand here in this little hollow for 
just a moment. Do we not seem alone in the world here—as if 
there were no people on the earth but only you and I?” 

Only you and I—alone in all the world! She had not the faintest 
thought of coquetry or of suggestive love-making when she spoke 
those tempting, thrilling words. She touched Christmas on the arm 
lightly, to call his attention, and she looked all around her, and then 
inquiringly into his face to see if he, too, appreciated the peculiar 
and lonely beauty of the scene. It was very lonely. There was a 
sudden dip or hollow, a little dry basin, among the woods just 
there, and one could see neither the path that had been mounted nor 
any path yet to climb—only what seemed from that point of view 
illimitable trees around and the illimitable sky above. 

Christmas could not venture to look into her eyes. 

“T love this sudden bit of wild loneliness,” she said ; “I always 
bring strangers to see it.” 
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Christmas was restored to himself for the moment by these simple 
words ; and he praised the spot so warmly that his companion really 
thought his interest was in it. 

“‘ Now,” she said triumphantly, as one who has extorted praise for 
some favourite object from unwilling lips, “now for the contrast. 
Just a little higher up—a little more climbing—and you shall see.” 

They mounted up higher and higher among the darkling trees. 
The path was a little steep, and Miss Challoner did not speak. Sud- 
denly they emerged clear from the wood upon a smooth grass-grown 
hill. Higher still, up to the top, and then Marie turned round and 
showed him the great bay with its islets and its yachts and its vast 
horizon, while beneath them, on the side which they had ascended, 
were only trees to be seen. The narrow little inner bay and its 
village had disappeared. It.seemed as if they stood on a peak in 
the ocean. 

“There,” exclaimed Marie, proudly. “Turn your eyes upon that 
broad sea, and think of the little nook of pathless wood we seemed 
to be in a few minutes ago.” 

“Tt is like San Francisco Bay,” said Christmas. “I almost think 
I can see Saucelito or Alameda, or that I am looking out to the 
Golden Gate.” 

“The Golden Gate! That sounds like poetry. You must tell 
me all about the Golden Gate. But not now; some other time. I 
could not hear of anything which might compare too favourably with 
that scene just now.” 

“There are none of your beautiful English woods at San Francisco,” 
said Christmas. ‘“ Dry sandhills are there.” 

“Then I am glad there is something in which our scene surpasses 
your San Francisco Bay you seem so fond of. I don’t want you to 
forget this when you leave us, even for the memory of San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“T shall not forget this,” said Christmas quietly, “when I leave it.” 

“Why should not that bay, that lovely bay, have its Golden Gate ?” 
Marie asked. “I feel as if I were looking through a Golden Gate 
now.” 

“So do I,” said Christmas; and he meant it. He was indeed 
having his first glimpse through a golden gate through which youth 
is always eager to pass. 

“T will sit on the grass for 2 moment,” said Miss Challoner. “I 
feel tired, and it is so delightfully warm.” 

So she sat upon the grass, and Christmas threw himself beside her 


there, and they looked out over the sea and talked of anything that 
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came up. Christmas began to develop to her a variety of views of 
life which an hour before had never occurred to him. He told her 
of his life and of the places he had seen, and she listened to him and 
stimulated him to more talk, and became greatly interested in his 
boyish simplicity and his masculine combinations of reading and 
experience. 

“T am so glad you came here,” she said at last, “and that I knew 
you. Weare dull here now and then, and we are glad when an 
interesting new comer brightens our lives. I hope we shall be 
friends.” 

“ Are you faithful in your friendships?” Christmas asked, plucking 
the grass up and not looking at her. 

“Oh, did any one say I was not? Come, now, do tell me. I do 
believe somebody did.” 

“Nobody did. I only asked.” 

“TI thought perhaps Miss Lyle had been warning you against me. 
7 think I am very faithful in my friendships; but there are so few 
people whom any rational creature could care to have for friends. I 
am fer friend, and that’s one reason why I should like to be a friend 
of yours.” 

“Should we not wait a little?” Christmas asked. “ You and she, 
I mean, until you see whether I am worth having as a friend.” 

“She believes that you must be, because of your father. And 
] ” 

“Yes, and you” ? 

“T take her opinion in everything. And besides”—— 

“ Besides ; yes ?” 

“You seem to me a friend whom I could like. But perhaps you 
don’t like me ?” 

“T like you immensely.” 

“Do you? Iam very glad. But do you know that we ought to 
have returned long before this. I see that it is three o’clock, and we 
have a long, long way to get back. And I forgot all about poor 
Natty Cramp. He was to have come to see me, and he is probably 
there now ; and only think of the time he will have to wait !” 

Christmas had a vague idea of having heard her and Miss Lyle 
that morning talking of Natty Cramp, and he felt very angry with 
Natty, and cordially wished that he were in some other and distant 
part of the world—say at Saucelito, within sight of the Golden Gate. 

They were very pleasant, however, and full of talk as they came 
down the path through the woods, and Miss Challoner talked with 
such openly avowed perplexity about her embarrassment on account 
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of Natty Cramp that Christmas at last grew to have only a friendly 
feeling for poor Natty. When they reached the strand a little em- 
barrassment awaited them. They found Merlin gesticulating and 
calling to them. 

“* None-quick !_ Slow—all right—halt !” 

The tide had fallen, and the boat could not get so far up on the 
shore but that a yard or two of clayey surf several inches deep lay 
between the dry part of the strand and the little craft. Merlin’s 
gesticulations and his rapid preparations showed them that he was 
trying to get the boat into some favourable position preliminary to 
doing something, Christmas did not know what. 

“It’s nothing,” Miss Challoner said, composedly. ‘“ Merlin will 
come out and carry me in when he has got the boat all right. It 
often happens ; but I am sorry for you. Do you mind having your 
feet wet ?” , 

“Come with me,” Christmas suddenly said, the colour all rushing 
into his handsome boyish face. He lifted the girl off her feet, and 
bore her in his arms through the surf, stepped into the boat, and did 
not put her down until he could place her securely in the stern. 
She looked a little surprised and amused, but was not at all discom- 
posed. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I did not mean to have given you the 
trouble ; but you are very strong.” 

Christmas had never felt such a thrilling little moment before, and 
he was thankful for his strength. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*ONE WRIT WITH ME IN SOUR MISFORTUNE’S BOOK.” 


Poor Natty Cramp had, indeed, a good long wait of it. The worst 
thing about his waiting, or, at all events, one of the worst things, was 
that he did not precisely know in what capacity he was waiting. His 
mother, who accompanied him, was in a manner free of the house, 
and went down among the servants at once, and made herself quite 
happy. But Natty was left to wait in the library, and was shown in 
there evidently as a matter of favour to his mother, instead of being 
allowed to remain, as he had modestly proposed to do, in the hall. 
He found the long delay very trying. He might have felt happy 
enough if he had been an ordinary visitor ; but there was his mother 
going about among the servants, and he had already been presented 
to the servants as ‘‘My son Natty—don’t you remember Natty ?” 
All this was humbling. To be called Natty by Miss Challoner had 
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a certain delight about it, even though it reminded him of the 
social gap between them ; but to be called Natty by the cook had 
no delight in it at all. 

So Natty walked up and down the library, and now and then took 
up a book and tried to read. He could not read. Every sound he 
heard seemed to him to announce the coming of Miss Challoner, 
and made him start with fear and hope. There was a great deal of 
fear mingled with the hope, for poor Natty trembled at the thought 
of being alone with her, and not knowing what to say to her, 
and stumbling over his words, and seeming uncouth and clownish. 
There in that library, how many imaginary conversations did he not 
go over, in each of which he said fine things, brilliant things, witty 
things ; in which he proved that he had a lofty, aspiring soul, and 
convinced Miss Challoner that, despite low birth and iron fortune, he 
had in him the material that makes great men! As time wore on, 
however, and she did not come, the style of the imaginary dialogue 
began to change, and he found himself growing rather sarcastic and 
proudly scornful, and saying bitter things, to let the disdainful lady 
of rank know that Nathaniel Cramp held himself not inferior to those 
on whom fortune, and not their own desert, had conferred the acci- 
dental boon of social position. 

“This is no country for a man to live in,” Nathaniel at last 
exclaimed. “I'll not be the slave of caste! The Old World is 
used up. For men of spirit and soul, the only home is the giant 
Republic of the West. She shall hear this Oh, I say !” 

His mother had interrupted him, coming softly into the 
room. 

“Were you saying poetry, Natty dear? You must say one of your 
poems to Miss Challoner.” 

“ Perhaps she isn’t coming,” Natty faintly said, with sinking heart, 
and all the proud resolves gone at the sound of her name. 

“Oh, she’ll come, dear ; for she said she would. She’s quite too 
much the lady not to come. Something has kept her unexpected ; 
but she’ll be here soon.” 

“ Mother,” Nat exclaimed, bitterly, “ you don’t understand these 
people !” 

“What people, Nat ?” 

“People who boast of their rank—people like Her! What do 
they care for us?” 

“My dear boy, why do you talk in that sort of way? Me not 
know my Miss Challoner? Why, God bless you, I know her since she 
was a child! Of course she cares for us—that she does, believe me. 
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We're not like her in rank, Nat, but we’re content—and she don’t 
mind, bless you.” 

“ Contentment,” replied Nat, “is the virtue of a slave.” 

“Gracious !” exclaimed his mother. 

“Of a slave,” repeated Nat ; “and the days of slavery are” 

He stopped in his eloquence, however, for a civil maiden appeared 
at the library door, and said Miss Challoner had come in, and please 
would Mrs. Cramp and Mr. Natty walk up stairs. 

Natty’s face grew red, and his hands became nervous; and he fol- 
lowed his mother upstairs as unheroic a being, to all appearance, as 
ever hugged a chain. 

Miss Challoner was in a little room, her own, which looked over 
the gardens and the trees. The Hall ended off at either side with a 
rounded projection, which might, perhaps, be described as a tower, 
and in one of these projections Miss Challoner had chosen her 
room. It looked, therefore, inside like a room in a castle or a 
turret, with its rounded form and its windows opening every way ; 
and this peculiarity enhanced immensely in Nathaniel’s eyes the 
romantic effect of his presentation to the young lady in her home. 
The furniture was somewhat massive and heavy, newly made for Sir 
John Challoner after the most approved medizval fashion. The 
fireplace was low, broad, antique ; the curtains were dark ; the glass 
in the windows was of lattice panes. It seemed to Nat as if he were 
introduced into a castle chamber at the bidding of the chatelaine. 
There was the chatelaine herself. She had been reclining in a great 
tali-backed arm-chair, with one of her feet on a footstool, and as she 
entered and rose to receive him, Nat could see the foot itself in a 
pretty shoe, with a high heel, and a great buckle and rosette of 
ribbon across its instep; and then she stood up and rested inadver- 
tently one hand upon an ebony table, whereon it looked white enough 
to have belonged to the white-armed goddess herself of whom Nat 
had read in Pope’s translation. But at that moment Nat was not 
thinking of anything classic. His soul was filled with the Middle 
Ages, and with castles, and with sweet peerless ladies, who smiled 
even on lowly squires from the sombre surroundings of feudalism. 
Miss Challoner stood with such unconscious ease and dignity, and 
smiled upon Nat with such kindly dark eyes that he saw in her a very 
chitelaine and Lady of the Land, and a benignant patroness ; and 
when she held out the white hand to him, he felt as if he ought to 
have dropped on one knee and pressed the hand to his lips. 

Miss Challoner’s friendly words, however, and much more the 
voice of his mother, in unconstrained though very respectful fluency 
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of talk with the chatelaine, recalled him to modern life, and he was 
able to take a chair and enter into conversation, and show himself, 
as his mother afterwards told him, quite the gentleman. Miss 
Challoner was fond of good photographs of foreign buildings, and 
from picture galleries, and had many fine specimens to show him ; 
and Nat’s discursive reading furnished him with something to say 
about each of them. She had, also, a book filled with photographic 
likenesses of living celebrities ; and this proved a great thing for Nat. 
He had seen nearly all the eminent Englishmen, and she had seen 
none of them. He had had orders again and again for the Strangers’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons, and he had attended all manner 
of public meetings in St. James’s Hall and Exeter Hall ; and he had 
heard all the great preachers, and never, when he could help it, 
missed a chance of hearing Professor Huxley, and he knew Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Browning by sight. Therefore Natty started off ina 
description of each one of these great persons, whom Miss Challoner 
only knew by reading and by hearsay. He told her whether each 
photograph was a good likeness or not, and if not wherein it differed 
from the original; and whether or not it accurately conveyed the 
expression of the original, and how that expression varied when the 
original was speaking, and so forth. Nathaniel’s favourites were the 
poets, the preachers, and the philosophers. But he was especially 
eloquent and instructive about the preachers and the philosophers. 
He had heard them preach and lecture, whereas he had only seen 
and read the poets ; and he generally contended mentally with the 
preachers, and strove to be the faithful appreciative disciple of the 
philosophers. He had, therefore, a great deal to say of both these 
classes of public instructors, and he grew quite warm and animated 
in his descriptions. 

Miss Challoner listened to him with a great deal of genuine 
interest, and envied him his chances of seeing and hearing such men 
in London. Mrs. Cramp afterwards declared that to see her there 
listening to Natty, quite interested and respectful-like, as if she was 
learning from him, was something she could never have believed. 

It was beyond measure delightful, inconceivable to Nathaniel. 
When in the course of his descriptions his eyes suddenly looked into 
hers, and he saw in these such kindly, genuine evidences of interest 
in what he was saying, a new page of life seemed to open for him. 
How many times after did he recall the memory of that bright day ! 
Indeed, it never left him. Surely My Lady Disdain or the Princess 
Badroulboudour had made two youths very, very happy that day ! 
If so, she ought to have all the praise, for she meant nothing else. 
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But Natty’s mother gave him hints that he must not take up Miss 
Challoner’s time any more, and Miss Challoner herself thought 
perhaps that the visit had lasted long enough. So Natty rose in a 
sort of alarm and confusion, thinking he had stayed ever so much 
too long and done something dreadful. And then Miss Challoner 
felt impelled to say something to reassure him, and to show that she 
really felt an interest in him. So while they were standing up, she 
said : 

“T don’t think I asked your mother what you are doing now, 
Natty? What is your occupation? I hope it is something that 
suits you, and not too much work.” 

“He don’t like his occupation, Miss Challoner,” Mrs. Cramp 
hastened to explain. ‘“ He don’t like it at all, and he wants to give 
it up.” 

“T have given it up,” Nathaniel said, in a firm and almost stern 
tone. “It never suited me. But it was not your fault, mother; you 
meant it for the best.” 

“What is it, Mrs. Cramp?” asked Miss Challoner. 

“It’s the occupation of a hairdresser, please miss.” 

“ Of a hairdresser?” said the young lady. “A hairdresser! Oh, 
no, Natty, you are quite right. That certainly is not the kind of 
work Nature intended you for, I am quite sure.” 

“Thank you, Miss Challoner,” said Natty, gravely—and he threw 
a proud glance at his mother—“ I thought you would say so.” 

“It’s a very light business,” pleaded poor Mrs. Cramp; “and it’s 
very respectable. And such good prospects—and a relation of my 
own, too. Natty would be as good as certain of succeeding to the 
business.” 

“‘But, Mrs. Cramp, Natty wouldn’t care for succeeding to such a 
business as that, or for succeeding in it. No man of spirit would— 
I wouldn’t, if I were a man.” 

“Oh, but you, miss—of course it’s different.” 

“Still, Mrs. Cramp, your son is quite right. I like his sense and 
spirit. Oh, no; he must not be a hairdresser. It would be absurd 
—a tall strong young man like that; why, he might as well be a 
milliner! I am so sorry I did not know of this long ago ;” and the 
young lady put on as grave and earnest a face as though she could 
have known of anything very long ago. 

Nathaniel hardly knew whether he was any longer treading upon 
firm earth, so elated had he become. 

“T don’t want to be vain, Miss Challoner,” he proudly said; “ but 
I do think I am capable of something better than that.” 
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“Oh, yes ; I know you are.” 

“And pray, Miss Challoner, don’t suppose it’s any feeling ot 
shame—of false shame, that is—at my lowly station—that impels 
me. I hold that in whatever station of life a man may be born, he 
may act a noble part in it.” 

“Indeed he may, Natty ; you talk very sensibly. The time has 
gone by, I hope, for stuff of that sort—I mean for stuff about station 
and caste, and all that.” 

Natty’s eyes lighted, and he stood more erect than before. Why, 
what was this but an avowal from Miss Challoner’s own lips that she 
shared his theories of man’s natural equality? Which, indeed, she 
did—as theories, so far as she had thought about them. But now 
she only meant that the time had gone by for stuff about a man’s 
being kept down in the world and prevented from seeking his proper 
place by any supposed oppression of caste and class and bloated 
aristocrats. For the moment, however, more than all this she was 
thinking of what she could do for Natty. 

“I don’t know much about business, and occupations, and 
careers,” she said. “I wishI did. But I do know that the dressing 
of hair cannot be the natural and proper calling of a tall, strong 
young man, who has intelligence, and cleverness, and ambition—I do 
know that much. I will talk to papa the moment he comes; he 
knows all about such things; and he shall find something more 
fitting for you, Natty. He will do it, I am sure, for me.” 

Mrs. Cramp was longing to explain that Nathaniel having served 
through all his long apprenticeship had only now his career and its 
profits fairly opening upon him, and that he could hardly afford to begin 
all over again. But she was borne down by the resolve of Nathaniel 
and the warm encouragement it met with from Miss Challoner. 

“ Meantime, I'll speak to Miss Lyle too, I think, about this,” said 
Marie. “She knows a great deal about life, and she would sympathise, 
I am sure, with your son’s desire to find some better occupation. 
Mr. Pembroke, perhaps, too, ought to know something of the world ; 
he has been a great traveller for so young a man. Have you heard 
of him, Mrs. Cramp ?” 

“No, miss,” 

“He is in Durewoods, on a visit to Miss Lyle, now. He is the 
son of a very old friend of hers, who is dead. He must be about 
Natty’s age—a little older perhaps, and he is about Natty’s height. 
I like him very much. I have been with him in the woods to-day 
showing him all our beautiful spots, Mrs. Cramp, and that is the 
reason I was so late, and kept you waiting so long.” 
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“Oh please, Miss Challoner, don’t name it,” the polite Mrs. Cramp 
interposed. 

How Nathaniel Cramp wished she had not named it! How dark 
his horizon suddenly grew! In the woods all day with a young 
man—a stranger ; a gentleman, no doubt, who would dare to despise 
any fellow man who could not boast of rank, and a stranger who had 
travelled all over the far lands which he, Nathaniel Cramp, so 
yearned to see! For him, poor Nat had been kept waiting all that 
time. Alas, what wonder! He was not a gentleman ; he had not 
travelled. 

““I—I beg pardon, Miss Challoner,” he said, “I haven't the 
pleasure of the gentleman’s acquaintance.” 

“No, Natty, I know that ; but I am sure he would be glad to make 
your acquaintance, and to tell you anything. But perhaps you would 
rather not ?” 

“*T think, Miss Challoner, I would rather not.” 

*“* You are very independent, Natty, I see. Well, I like you all the 
better for it; only I thought that perhaps a young man about your own 
age, who had seen the world—and he is not a tremendous person, a 
bloated aristocrat, and that sort of thing, as people call it, don’t 
they? Still, you don’t like it. Very well, but you don’t mind my 
speaking to papa ?” 

“ You are very kind, I’m sure,” Nathaniel began, “and I can’t 
express my thanks, but then ”—— 

“‘Natty’s very much obliged, Miss Challoner,” the prudent and 
propitiating mother hastened to interpose ; “and I know he’ll be 
only too proud of anything you can say of him to your papa. You 
may say he’s a good young man, Miss Challoner, and has been a good 
son and a comfort to his mother. Your papa will be glad to hear that 
of him, I know.” 

“ Indeed he will, Mrs. Cramp, and I could have believed it even 
if you had not told me. Well, Natty, perhaps you will leave it in 
my hands? [I'll take good care of your spirit of independence, for I 
like it ; but you must let me speak to papa about you. I am quite 
determined you must not be a hairdresser. Please let me have some 
share in helping you to find work more fit for you.” 

“Oh, Miss Challoner, Natty can’t be too thankful, he can’t say 
what he feels.” 

“Who can, Mrs. Cramp? One should bea great poet, I suppose, 
Natty, to say all that he felt; perhaps even great poets can’t always 
do it. But you must both come and see me again before Natty 
returns to London.” 


” 
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So Miss Challoner talked on to stop all expressions of gratitude, 
and so she pleasantly bowed her visitors out, if bowing them out be 
not indeed an unreasonably formal mode of describing her frank and 
friendly way of dealing with Nathaniel and his mother. She was per- 
fectly sincere and good-natured in every word she said to them, and 
was filled with a determination to do something which should put 
Natty in the way of making his fortune. She was in great spirits, and 
was longing to do good to somebody ; to help in making somebody 
happy, because she herself had been so happy that day. There was 
much in Christmas Pembroke which impressed her sympathetically, 
and her whole sensitive nature vibrated to sympathies. She had 
always yearned for some friend about her own age, and she had now 
a vague, sweet hope that Christmas Pembroke might prove the long- 
looked for friend and brother of her regard. For she led usually a 
lonely life enough, this poor Lady Disdain, as some of her 
acquaintances called her ; and she wanted some one to think about, 
and now and then exchange ideas with. Therefore she was for the 
time very happy in thinking that she could serve Natty Cramp, 
and that she would probably like Christmas Pembroke much, and 
could concert with Miss Lyle some way of serving him too. 

These two young men ought to have been very happy when so 
handsome and so clever a girl had set her heart on serving them. 
Christmas Pembroke, of course, did not know of her kindly purpose. 
She could not offer to speak of him to Sir John Challoner, and find 
some occupation for him. Yet, some words which she had heard 
from him made it clear that he was not rich, that he had his way to 
make ; and although his way would, of course, be something much 
more lofty and brilliant than poor Natty Cramp’s, yet she was not 
quite without a hope that she, too, might be able to influence it. 
That, however, must be thought of carefully, and Miss Lyle must be 
consulted. But to Natty Cramp she could talk out, with no conceal 
ment, about his prospects and what she hoped and resolved to do fo" 
him. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this kind purpose accompanied his 
mother silently as she left the Hall. Natty was not happy. Even if he 
had not heard of the stranger with whom Marie spent the earlier part 
of the day, and of his travels, he still would have felt dispirited and 
broken down. The very kindness of MissChalloner’s manner, the warm 
frankness with which she talked of speaking to her father on his behalf, 
oppressed him. His position was made so clear! How different 
things seemed when they were looking over the photographs, and 
he told her of this or that great personage whom he had seen, and 
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she listened; she really did listen. Since then the disillusion 
had been terrible. That was delicious poetry ; this was dry, grim 
prose. 

**You ought to be very much obliged to her, Natty,” his mother 
said, as they came out on the road ; and there was a sort of remon- 
strance in her tone, as if she would imply that he had not shown 
himself sufficiently obliged. 

“ Mother, I am obliged to her.” 

“ Don’t you think she is a dear, darling girl ?” 

“We do not know her,” Nathaniel answered, coldly. “ People of 
our station cannot know her.” 

“ Why, Natty, how you talk! Nobody could know her better than 
I know her—bless her !” 

But Natty remained silent, and his mother, wondering at his 
manner, could only sadly conjecture that his holiday was dull now 
down there, and that he was already longing to be back in London. 

That night Nathaniel Cramp again wandered from his mother’s 
cottage, and tried to divert his thoughts by smoking a cigar on the 
pier. The night was soft and warm, with faint promise of a later 
moon, and even still some tinge of light low down by the horizon 
where the sun had sunk. Natty lounged along the pier and listened to 
the waves, and looked up at the sky, where a star here and there was 
shining, and he chafed inwardly that there was not a storm—a wild, 
driving mass of clouds scurrying across the sky before the wind, a 
scared and ghost-like moon, and a wreck. Something Ossianic 
would have been in keeping with the temper of his soul, and with 
what seemed to be his fate. He would have liked a wreck, and to 
stand there and see a spar drifting on the water, with a white arm 
clasping it, and a pale face pressed to its tossing side; and then 
to have plunged into the waves and breasted and battled his way to 
the aid of the victim, just as her relaxed hands were loosing their 
hold ; and to have saved Her or died with Her—for, of course, it 
would and must be She! Or he would have liked to die anyhow. 
Death comes in with delightful ease and welcome in the dissatistied 
dreams of robust youth. Nat would have liked that he had perished 
in some heroic effort to do something in the sea, and that his body 
had been washed ashore—and that She might hear of his fate. Sud- 
denly, however, he remembered his mother, and thought how sorry 
she would be and lonely, and he made up his mind rather sadly that 
he must scheme out his dreamings so as to absent him from felicity 
awhile, and in this harsh world draw his breath in pain. Then he 
wished that he could see a ghost ; that some dread messenger from 
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another sphere would come to him, and by his presence make 
Nathaniel Cramp a different being from ordinary men. If anything 
out of the common would only happen—anything, anything, so that 
life should not go on as it had done before the eyes of the chatelaine 
had rested kindly on him. 

He was now at the seaward end of the pier, communing, poor 
fellow, with his own absurd, fantastic thoughts, and becoming, in his 
egotistic extravagances, akin with all the heroes and all the fools. 
He turned round, and was walking slowly inward, when he saw a 
spark of light in mid-air, just before him. It was nothing super- 
natural, however, only the light of a cigar. Presently a man 
came along, smoking. Natty would have avoided his fellow-being 
just then, but on a long and very narrow pier, when one stands at the 
seaward extremity, it is not easy to avoid a new-comer. Natty stood 
still and looked at the sea, in the hope that the promenader would 
simply walk to the end, turn back, and go away. But the pro- 
menader with the cigar stopped too and looked over the sea. There 
was a moment of silence. 

“ Will the fine weather hold ?” the new-comer asked, speaking right 
out, in a frank and social sort of way. 

“T should think not,” Nat answered, slowly and gloomily; “I 
should say, certainly not! A storm is coming. There will be 
wrecks !” 

“ Do you think so? I shouldn’t have thought that. Do you learn 
that from the red light on the horizon ?” 

“There is,” Nat solemnly said, “a lurid light on the horizon.” 

He was thinking of his horizon. 

“ And you think that threatens a storm? In this latitude and in 
such weather I should never have supposed that. But I dare say you 
know this place ?” 

“T know it,” said Natty, “too well.” 

The new-comer—it was only Christmas Pembroke—looked at him 
with a little surprise. 

“Tt's a beautiful place,” Christmas said. “I don’t think I ever 
saw a more charming place. I think a man might be very happy 
here.” 

“Happy? Here? Is any one happy anywhere? What is it to 
be happy ?” 

“T have been very happy here,” Christmas said, with a pang going 
through him as he thought how soon he should have to leave the 
place ; “but I don’t live here. You do, I suppose ?” 

““No; I don’t live here. I don’t live’—— Anywhere, Nathaniel 
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was going to add, but he checked himself, and merely added, “I 
don’t live here now.” 

“Will you have a cigar?” Christmas asked, presenting his case. 

“Thanks. Much obliged. You're very kind, I’m sure. I’ve 
smoked my last,” and he laid a melancholy emphasis on the word 
** Jast.” 

“You can light it by mine. I haven’t any matches left.” 

Their heads approached each other, and their faces were for the 
moment illumined by a little throbbing circle of fire. Natty saw a 
young and handsome face with a moustache, which moustache, he 
owned, with a thrill of pain, was much better than his own. The 
little aureole of fire in which both their faces were circled for a 
moment, like the faces of the wan pair in Love’s aureole, whom Mr. 
Dante Rossetti tells of, flashed now a sort of revelation on Natty’s 
soul. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he suddenly said, drawing back, and 
stammering with excitement ; “but did you say that you were a 
stranger here ?” 

“ Certainly—yes. So I am.” 

“You came down, perhaps, yesterday from London ?” 

“I did. To be sure, I remember now. Didn’t I see you in the 
train ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Nat exclaimed. ‘‘ Enough that I saw you! 
Perhaps you are staying at Miss Lyle’s ?” 

“‘T am staying there,” said the amazed Christmas. ‘Why do you 
ask? Have you any objection ?” 

“Take back your cigar—I want none of it! Take back your 
cigar!” 

“ My good fellow,” said Christmas, coolly, “‘people don’t usually 
take back lighted cigars which other people have begun to 
smoke.” 

“Then let it perish!” Nathaniel exclaimed, and he flung the cigar 
wildly out to sea, and stared with excited eyes. 

“Let it perish by all means ; but the next time anybody offers you 
a good cigar let me advise you to make up your mind first whether 
you mean to smoke it and be civil before you take it in your hand. 
Now may I ask who you are? No, though. I don’t want to know. 
You are the rudest and most uncivil person I have ever met. But 
I suppose you have been drinking.” 

“ Drinking !” Nathaniel cried. “Drinking! It’s false! You 
insult me! It’s a lie!” 

Christmas made an angry movement, but he checked himself in a 
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moment, reflecting that he had to do with some absurd country 
bumpkin who was probably half tipsy. 

“You are a remarkably odd and eccentric sort of young man,” 
Christmas said quietly ; “and I should strongly recommend you to 
go home at once. There are no police here, I suppose, or you 
would run some risk of being locked up.” 

Christmas turned and was about to walk away, when the excited 
Natty interposed : 

“No you don’t! You don’t get off in that sort of way, without 
apologising to me for the words you have used. Apologise! apolo- 
gise ! or you don’t leave this spot !” 

He seized Christmas by the breast of the coat. The young man 
not knowing now whether he had to do with a genuine maniac, flung 
him roughly off with a push—a very strong and sudden push, though 
certainly not a blow. Christmas was far stronger than Natty, and 
Natty staggered back, slipped, recovered his footing, plunged again 
awkwardly, and at last, to Christmas’s utter consternation, tumbled 
backwards off the pier into the water. A wild cry came from Natty 
as he disappeared into the dark and heaving sea. Christmas sprang 
to the edge. Happily the tide was full, and the fall was not much. 
In a moment Christmas saw a wild, pale, affrighted face with its eyes 
starting appear above the water some yards away ; and that moment 
he flung himself into the sea. 

Christmas had learned swimming in seas where people grow as 
familiar with the water as with the land, and he saw at a glance that 
the owner of the affrighted face could not swim a stroke. He had 
taken in, too, at a glance the whole situation. There must be a 
very strong current seaward to have carried Natty so far from the 
pier in an instant, but, on the other hand, there was a great iron 
ring attached to the pier, and once get to that and all difficulty would 
be over. Let the sinking man blunder his worst, and clutch and 
cling his awkwardest, Christmas thought, he could manage that, as 
he dashed into the water. 

It seemed remarkably cold, even for night, in summer, and Christ- 
mas for a moment felt himself borne vehemently outwards, and 
could see nothing. One confused second, and he found himself 
entangled in Nathaniel Cramp’s bewildering legs and arms. 

“Don’t cling about me too much,” Christmas roared, “and I'll 
get you in! Don’t drown us both !” 

Nathaniel had full consciousness, and tried hard to be heroic. There 
was not indeed one atom of the coward about him, but Alexander 
the Great, if he were in the sea and could not swim, would have 
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found it hard to keep from clutching anybody who came to save 
him. Natty positively did try. He made almost superhuman efforts 
of will that he might not grapple round his rescuer. That was a 
moment never to be forgotten—the darkness, the noise of the 
waves, the water dashing over his head, the helpless feet plunging 
wildly for a foothold, the agonising effort not to clutch at the 
rescuer, and the seemingly endless endurance of the trial. Christmas 
seized Natty by the neck with one hand, and then with one or two 
desperate, exhausting efforts dashed at the ring, missed it, and 
both went down ; came up again, still holding his prey, saw the ring 
once more, apparently dancing up and down before him, and clutched 
it firmly this time. 

“ All right now,” he said, cheerily ; “we're safe enough. See if 
you can’t scramble up my shoulder and get on the pier.” He was 
beginning to form a better opinion of his companion’s sanity from 
the manner in which the latter had behaved himself in the 
water. 

Natty scrambled up pluckily and easily enough, and then, 
kneeling on the pier, held down a hand for Christmas. 

“Take my hand ; do take my hand!” he exclaimed. 

“Ir I pull you over?” 

“Give me your hand,” Nat screamed. 

Christmas caught his hand, and for a moment they very nearly did 
go over. But Nat stuck fast, and in another second they were both 
on the pier dripping and puffing side by side. 

“Will you ever forgive me?” Nat pleaded, heedless of his 
river-god condition. “Can you ever forgive me? I beg your 
pardon again and again. Iwas a savage and a beast. I don’t know 
what took hold of me.” 

“T’m glad I was able to take hold of you,” said Christmas. 
** Never mind about the rest,” and he began to laugh. 

“But I didn’t mean what I said. I didn’t indeed. Something 
put me out, and I thought I don’t know what I thought. Do 
forgive me.” 

“No matter now,” said Christmas. “ We must get away from this ; 
then we can talk.” 

“But you do accept my apology? I am not like that—-- I 
want to be like—like a gentleman. Will you shake hands? 
Do!” 

“To be sure I will,” said Christmas, holding out his dripping 
hand. “ Fellows who have clasped hands as we did just now ought 
to be good friends. But, I say, you know this place; can’t we go 
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somewhere and get ourselves dried? Is there any sort of inn or 
public-house ? I can’t walk home to Miss Lyle’s in this state.” 

“ Come to my mother’s,” said Nat eagerly, delighted to be of any 
service. “ It’s quite near, and we'll have the place all to ourselves. 
She'll be in bed, and there’s a fire.” 

“ Come along,” Christmas said, right joyously ; and they ran along 
at full speed. 

The high powers had heard Natty’s prayer in part. He had 
been in the waves, but he had not rescued anybody. His body 
had been brought ashore, but not dead; only wet. He had had 
an adventure, but it was not romantic or heroic. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SCRAP OF CRIMEAN HISTORY. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


ITH the fall of the Redan the war was virtually over- 
Paris became a veritable city of fire, and its efferve- 
scent populace rejoiced as only the population of 
Paris can. There was a grand rendering of Z¢ Deum 
in the old cathedral at Notre Dame, and Louis Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French, went to listen. Salutes were fired from the Invalides. 
In these rejoicings England had her share. Her gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria sent over to the Crimea her congratulations and 
thanks to the British army. Bells were rung and bonfires were 
lighted. Whole oxen were roasted and notable ale was broached. 
And whilst all this was going on a certain literary effort was being 
made under the shadow of the broken fortresses of that dreadful 
Sebastopol. The effort was made by one unused to efforts of that 
kind—a certain stalwart Scotchman, a sergeant of engineers, by 
name John Ross. This stalwart Scotchman, having somewhat dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions, finds himself asked by his 
superior officer to reduce to writing the history of those occasions, 
and whilst people at home are effervescing and bonfires are blazing 
he sits down to obey orders. I have the result before me at this 
minute in the shape of three folios of blue foolscap paper, covered 
somewhat closely on both sides with a stiff and careful handwriting. 
Following date “ Sebastopol,” our stalwart Scotchman writes: ‘‘ Sir,— 
In answer to your requist. Isend youastatement of my proceedings 
during the times I have been brought under Public Notice, and to 
the best of my recolection as it happened in reality.” 

That we may see with Sergeant John Ross’s eyes as nearly as may 
be, we will, if you please, review the situation together, and discover 
what is happening in front of the Redan before that 21st of July, 
1855, when the sergeant first finds himself on the way to Public 
Notice. 

Thehar dships of the Crimean winter are long since over and gone. 
Dr. Russell has escaped the fate threatened by trenchant military 
authorities, and remains unhung. He remains unhung, indeed, to 
such effect that he awakens those gentlemen of England who live 


at home at ease to a sense of their responsibilities, and of the 
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army’s needs. So the troops are now better clad, better lodged, and 
better fed than through those two shameful winters. Last winter a 
certain gallant private dragoon of my acquaintance sallied forth at night 
with four others into the Turkish camp and thence conveyed (convey 
the wise it call) the body of a dead porker to their own encampment. 
Thus were Mussulmans saved from sin, and divers hard-bitten Eng- 
lish soldiers kept alive. Bosquet and his lively Zouaves have made 
their splendid dash at the Mamelon, and have taken it, and have lost 
it again, beaten back by the brandy-inspired defenders; and once 
again, with Brunet and his reserves behind them, have dashed for- 
ward and swarmed the heights like the most active of monkeys, and 
fought like the pluckiest of Zouaves, as they are, and have seized the 
fort once more. Another nimble dash of French infantry has taken 
the white works. Sergeant John Ross has been out the night before 
this glorious day, and he and his men have been peppered at con- 
siderably. But on this day, thanks partially to the engineers, the 
British troops have driven the Russian riflemen out of that long row 
of pits in front of the Redan which has so long held them from the 
fort itself. 

The first great reverse to the allied armies has also befallen, and 
the unlucky error of General Meyran, who mistakes a shell fora 
signal rocket, results in the crushing defeat of a well-concerted attack. 
Poor old Lord Raglan has succumbed, ten days iater, to the com- 
bined result of disappointment, fatigue, and anxiety, and has been 
carried off by cholera. There is a gloom on the British forces, and 
Simpson, the new commander, is broken in health. But for all this, 
and more, preparations for the grand bombardment of the 17th 
August go on briskly, and on that 21st of July already quoted Ser- 
geant John Ross goes out into the front with a party of two hundred 
men. “The first,” writes our stalwart Scotchman, with regard to 
those Public Notices of his, “ was on the 21st of July, 1855. I was 
sent with a party of 200 of the line between Our 4th Parallel 
and the Russian advanced Trench, which afterwards became our 5 
Parallel.” Of course it afterwards became our fifth parallel, Sergeant 
John Ross! How should it not when you and that plucky, hard-working 
two hundred of yours had thrown up shelter for the British rifles 
between four and five? ‘‘I had two sappers to assist me, and after 
it was Dark I marched my men into the 4 Parallel, each man carring 
one tool and one gabion with him. I there halted the Party, and 
taking the 2 sappers with me I went out, and Traced the Approach.” 
Whilst the sergeant and two sappers are out there the enemy throws 
in a random fire through the darkness. “I then marched my party 
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out of the 4th Parallel in single file, to prevent confusion in the 
Dark. And as soon as each man came to his place one sapper 
placed his gabion for him, the other sapper pointed out the place 
that was to be left for a birm and set him to work, and so on in 
succession.—And on the extremity of the approach and a joining the 
Russian Trench for about 40 yards their was nothing but Rock.” 
The sergeant has an evident right to set a capital initial to that 
word, I think. ‘ However, I placed the gabions on it and sent to 
the Depot, and gat a number of baskets and had the earth carried 
from a distance of 60 or 70 yards, filled the gabions, and had cover 
sufficient for the miners to work in the Trench the following Day. 

“Lieutenant Bryan, R.E., was officer on duty that night. He 
assisted me towards morning, and was highly satisfied with my night’s 
work ”—as considering the fact stated in the first line of the next 
paragraph he ought to have been. 

“We was exposed to a heavy Fire of musketery and also round 
Shot During the time we was at work.” The sergeant makes more of 
musketry, in an orthographical sense, than most men; but of mus- 
ketry actual, and not orthographical, he makes as little as any of us, 
it would seem. “The Russians could here us very distinctly, but the 
Night was very Dark and they could not see us, and they could not 
occupy the advanced Trench at the time as we was in possession of 
the Quarry.” So far the sergeant’s quaint and simple manuscript, 
whica does more truly than Othello “around unvarnished tale 
deliver.” The best of our later comedians has, indeed, made Captain 
Jack Poyntz remark, and possibly with some truth, that “ Othello 
was a nigger and didn’t mind bragging.” Bragging is not in our 
stalwart Scotchman’s line, but he cannot resist the temptation to 
indulge in just one little innocent bit of self-gratulation : “I thought 
nothing more about that night’s work until I seen it in General 
Orders a few Days afterwards.” What appeared in General Orders 
was a statement to the effect that a special report had been forwarded 
to the Lieutenant-General Commanding-in-Chief by that same Lieu. 
tenant Bryan, R.E., who had been pleased with the sergeant’s work 
on that 21st of July; and that for the zeal displayed in the work an 
award of two sovereigns was made. It is a question upon which I 
am only able to speculate, but it is not difficult, perhaps, to fancy one 
of those sovereigns being “blued” (to use the orthodox military 
expression) in the sergeants’ mess that evening. 

The “ afterwards” vaguely given as the date of the British posses- 
sion of the fifth parallel is no longer deferred than the morrow ; but 
the advance goes on slowly. The Russians fight well, and their 
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enormous stores make them careless of waste. To rake a space of 
twenty yards beyond the glacis all day long for the sake of hindering 
the most trivial operation is quite a common business{with them. 
Ammunition seems, in fact, almost as plentiful and almost as valueless 
in the eyes of commanders as the bodies of the Russians themselves. 
And so, over this advanced trench of the Russians, “ which after- 
wards became our 5 Parallel,” there goes on a terrific struggle from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, and afterwards. The French 
forces in front of the Malakoff are pushing forward also, and have 
advanced to a seventh parallel, within a few yards of the fortifica- 
tions. Prince Gortschakoff and General Todleben stand prepared 
for an assault, and momentarily expect it. Like men who are wise as 
well as brave, they make it possible to fall back if need be, and whilst 
the Allies creep nearer and nearer, the enemy occupies himself in the 
construction of a huge raft bridge across that arm of the sea which 
lies behind the forts. But the fact that they are prepared for retreat 
makes them none the less willing to fight, and on the 16th of August 
they are down in the valley of the Tchernaya, and over the Traktir 
Bridge, and have fallen on the ranks of the French; but only to be 
repulsed with enormous loss. Those Zouaves get to work again in 
their‘own light and lively manner, and when, by the force of their 
impetuous onslaught, the Russian ranks are broken, and the flying 
troops crowd the narrow bridge, the Zouaves take to pitchforking 
them over with their bayonets—a triumph of warlike art over which 
one enthusiastic, but anonymous, chronicler raises pzeans of great joy. 
On the evening of this utter rout the discomfited Russ lies within his 
fortresses, and the Allies literally slave to get things in order for the pro- 
jected grand bombardment. Sergeant Ross is to the fore again, and this 
time on more dangerous duty. Let us refer again to that quaint manu- 
script : ‘‘ The 2d. time I was awarded was on the 24th August, ’55. I 
was sent in charge of one houndered of the Line as a working Party 
and 6 sappers to assist me. We was to prolong the advance upon the 
Redan. After Dark I marched the men into the 5th Parallel. Re- 
mained there until I had seen Captain Woolisley, of the 9th Regi- 
ment, who was then acting as an assisting Engineer, and told off with 
me to superintend that portion of the work.” The gallant sergeant 
has made a very pardonable blunder here. That Captain Woolisley, 
of the 9th Regiment, is no other than Captain Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley, of the goth Regiment, who having been left for dead among 
a heap of slain and wounded on the 7th of June, is already again on 
duty. He and the sergeant have encountered before this evening. 
Their first and last meeting, until now, took place on the glacis in 
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front of the Redan, where they went up side by side, the sergeant 
carrying a scaling ladder. The very air seemed death that day, and 
the fort breathed forth fire and iron. The storming party was lite- 
rally torn to pieces. Dead men lay thick as leaves in Vallambrosa 
before the walls of the fort were half-way gained. And Sergeant John 
Ross deposes that Captain Wolseley turned round, “as cool as if he’d 
been at mess,” and remarked that this wouldn’t do; and advised the 
sergeant to get back again. That advice the sergeant very willingly 
accepted, but Captain Wolseley stayed behind to get back his men. 
and refused to budge until he had such as were left of them in full 
career to the shelter of their own trenches. ‘“ When he arrived,” the 
sergeant continues, “he told me what was to be Done. And also 
told me to Distribute the men to the best advantage, and said he 
would entirely leave the work to me as I had so much experience of 
it. I then went to the Field officer of the Trenches and got a 
covering party of 20 men. 8 of them I kept in the Trench as 
sentries. ‘The remainder I crept out with Individually and placed 
them as scouts and gave them Instructions how to act should they 
here the slightest movement of the Russians Forming, and also 
cautioned them how to act when there was any fire-balls light near 
them, not for to get up and run, but to roll themselves a little dis- 
tance from it.” Certainly not for to get up and run, Sergeant. _Fire- 
balls are not pleasant neighbours, but we will pledge our manhood not 
for to get up and run. “I then set a portion of the working party to 
fill Bags with earth in the fifth Parallel, and the remainder of them I 
told off to carry out on hand Barrows the Bags as they were filled, to 
me and the four sappers, as we set the Gabions and emptied the 
earth into them as they brought it to us. And the Gabions for some 
time was knocked down almost as fast as we put them up, by the 
Mallecoff Battery, and at times the air was quite eluminated with 
light-Balls burning around us. They were sent from the redan, and 
a Continual Shower of Musketery was kept up from the Redan During 
the Night.” This is sharp work, Sergeant, but we are pledged not 
for to get up and run whatever happens, and we of the British army 
have a knack of sticking to our word in such matters. The Russians 
know what this means, Sergeant, and they are bent on having you 
and that one houndered men of yours away from those gabions if 
possible. For Prince Gortschakoff is even now apprehending that 
tremendous serenade for which you are tuning the instruments, as it 
were; and that astute General Todleben, who has exhausted the 
devices of military genius on the defence of the forts, knows full well 
what danger lies in your approach. “I advanced 25 gabions, then 
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marched the whole of the working Party into the approach, 
strengthened the work that had been commenced, and opened the 
Trench in front of the gabions that we had set and filled with earth. 
And during the time we was at work I had only two men of the 
Line killed and a few wounded, and one sapper wounded—that 
was Lce. Crprl. Wm. Baker. I had a great deal of trouble to keep 
the working Party in the Trench, But I gave them good encourage- 
ment, and was at all times in the most exposed place myself. 
Captn Seedley, R.E., was the officer in Charge of the Trenches, 
and he visited me once During Working hours.” 

For this piece of work General Simpson is pleased to award John 
Ross the sum of three sovereigns ; a point on which John Ross com- 
ments thus :—“‘ I was quite Astonished when I hard it read out in 
General Orders the following day.” 

From the 24th of August to the sth of September that kind of work 
goes on. On the latter date all things are ready for the terrible 
chorus to which the “Continual Shower of Musketery” from the Redan 
may be accepted as the prelude. On the 3rd of September there is 
held a meeting of the officers of the engineers and artillery of the 
allied forces, and it is decided that a three days’ bombardment 
shall be entered upon before the grand final assault. Ammunition 
is falling somewhat short, and General Pélissier grows dubious, 
desiring to await the arrival of the store-ships. Neil and Bosquet 
are eager for the assault, and wish to have the thing over at once, 
being in no mind for a third winter in the trenches. And the 
winter is coming up this way rapidly. The nights are already 
bitter, and the troops have learned to dread the cold more than the 
mortal enemy. The chief attack is relegated to the French, and the 
British officers have no objection to any time that may be fixed. 
So the hour of noon of the 8th September is chosen for the assault, 
and the meeting breaks up to make preparations for the cannonade 
which goes before it. But on this very evening from Malakoff and 
Redan the enemy sallies out in force for one more hand-to-hand 
struggle. Sergeant John Ross is in front labouring there in the 
dusk when the Redan contingent comes at full swing towards the 
British trenches. There is no time to run, and no chance to fight, 
and the sergeant drops on his face close to the wall of the trench in 
which he is working. Over him, pell mell, with savage cheers, the 
Russian force passes, line after line leaping that narrow trench. 
The musketry fire is hot and incessant. The British forces are 
awake and ready. The tide of battle sways now this way and now 
that, but Sergeant John Ross is behind it, between enemy and 
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enemy. So, like a wise sergeant, he lies still and makes no sign 
until at length the Russian army comes surging back in great 
disorderly masses. They cheer no longer, but are running for it, 
and a British “hurrah” rises from the trenches, and a hot fire 
follows the discomfited assailants. ‘The sergeant honestly confesses 
to a feeling of some discomfort during this engagement. But no 
harm ensues to him, save once and again a chance tread from some 
heavy-footed Russian—an indignity which the sergeant is fain to 
pocket without remonstrance. But when the last disorganised line 
of the enemy has hurried back to the protecting fort, he rises, and 
with much caution makes his way homeward, and narrowly escapes 
being shot by a vigilant English sentry. Meanwhile the French 
have also beaten back the force despatched against them, and the 
enemy has made his last sortie from those fated fortresses of his. 

On the 4th of September the Allies prepare for such an infernal 
serenade as the ears of man have never listened to before. The 
artillery band includes 820 instruments, whereof the rude throat of 
each is competent to counterfeit the immortal Jove’s dread clamours. 
What sort of chorus they can raise in unison is beyond all speech. 
But on the morning of the 5th they open out with a tremendous 
crash. Man goes beyond nature. No volcano ever yet sent forth 
such wide-ranged floods of fire. No thunder ever yet so roared. 
No such hell as this has ever until now yawned on earth. Surprised, 
dismayed, confounded before this terrible attack, the foe draws 
away his guns from the embrasures, and takes shelter in his bomb- 
proof houses. All day long heaven and earth shake with the 
tumult. By mid-day the clear autumn air is denser than a London 
fog, and the men who work the guns are grimed black with smoke 
and powder. From the far side of the harbour the enemy in reserve 
can see the great cloud of smoke, and can hear the thunder rolling 
in one terrific and continuous growl. So for the next day, and the 
next. Prince Gortschakoff, who is a soldier, and not a writer of 
Carlylese, talks of this enormous cannonade as “a fire of hell.” In 
their official report the engineers of the British forces rise far enough 
from their usual British official stolidity to employ a strong adjec- 
tive, and they write of it as “a terrific cannonade.” Even when 
night falls there comes no rest—no quiet. The mortars open fire, 
and in the light of the shells the place bombarded is clearly visible. 
The first night affords perhaps as grand a spectacle as his Lesseeship 
ever yet placed upon the boards of the great Theatre of War. In 
that arm of the sea which lies beyond the forts and below the 
distant town there are still floating several Russian men-of-war. 
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To one of these a shell—from the French batteries it is con- 
jectured—has set fire a little before sunset, and now it blazes out 
grandly. The distant town stands out ghost-like, the black waters 
quiver with the reflected fire, and against the red light of the sky 
and the upward-rolling flame of the frigate are clearly lined the 
battered earthen. ramparts of the forts. A gorgeous spectacle, 
eliciting cheers from the besiegers, who work the better in the light 
of it, and pound away remorselessly. 

On the 7th staunch Bosquet, summoning the general officers of 
his corps, shakes hands with them and tells them “I have long 
known you to be valiant soldiers. I have every confidence in you. 
To-morrow Sebastopol will be ours.” Staunch Bosquet is nearer the 
truth than most modern prophets, but possession is deferred for one 
day longer than he anticipates. ‘The French take the lion’s share of 
the work here. It is theirs to attack the Malakoff, and they go out 
for the charge quite gaily. There is something significant of the 
national characteristics of the two peoples in the fact that whilst the 
Gallic officers go forth in full uniform and be-decorated and what- 
not, the English officers are dressed anyhow; one gallant leader 
appearing in a red cotton nightcap, and the Commander-in-Chief 
himself buried in a very homely cloak indeed, in which he strives 
to hide himself from smoke and dust, as he sits patiently in the 
trenches. ‘The hour of assault is the noon of the 8th September. It 
is arranged that no signal shall be given, and in order to ensure a 
simultaneous rush the French officers in command meet at head- 
quarters and set their watches together. A heavy cannonade is still 
kept up, but Prince Gortschakoff sees the Sardinians forming and 
suspects an assault. He is, however, so battered by the great guns 
that he can form no defence, and at the time appointed the French, 
who have until now lain ferdu in the earthworks, dash forward 
with a splendid impetuosity, and charge the Malakoff. Colonel 
Lebrun has for this last five minutes been standing there in the 
trenches watch in hand. As he looks up and restores the watch to 
his pocket, the word is given, and the troops, like hounds let loose, 
are away over the broken ground in front of the fort, and before their 
first wind is lost are inside, and for the moment masters of the 
situation. Zouaves, Linesmen, and Chasseurs are there ; and General 
MacMahon, foreseeing no German war, no captured Paris, no indem- 
nity paid to a triumphant Germany, no Septennate, no squabbles of 
Right and Left, no semi-royal semi-presidential tour through France, is 
there also. The Russians rush back to shelter and pour out a wither- 
ing fire. This must be silenced, and MacMahon tries a certain 
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rough-and-ready method known to the Algerines. His orders are 
swiftly given and swiftly executed, and in a few moments heaps of 
empty gabions are thrown about the Russian defences and fired. 
The musketry fire is at once silenced, but a greater danger declares 
itself. It is believed that the ground is mined, and if this be true 
MacMahon may find himself hoist with his own petard with a 
vengeance at any moment. So the men are set to work to put out 
the fire they have just kindled. They set about this task by throw- 
ing earth upon the blazing gabions, and in doing so they come upon 
electric wires laid in the ground and communicating with the Russian 
magazines. These they cut with great expedition, and stand saved 
from that danger. But now everywhere the battle rages, surging 
this way and that. Reinforcement on reinforcement pours into the 
tower and floods its great keep, 60,800 square yards in area. The 
Russians fight like the brave men they are, but are gradually driven 
out through the narrow gorge at the rear of the fortifications, until a 
mere handful only is left. ‘There is a stampede among these, and 
the fort is cleared of all save dead and dying enemies. The message 
of victory is carried to Pélissier, and in a moment the British flag is 
floated on the Mamelon. This is the signal for the English attack, 
and Sir William Codrington sends on his men at once. But he 
has wofully miscounted the chances, and Colonel Windham goes 
out at the head of one poor thousand against the overwhelming forces 
of the Redan. That little handful of scarlet and that other little 
handful of dark green dash into the open. Handcock and Ham- 
mond and Unett, gallant officers ail, are mown down with scores 
of other gallant fellows before they reach the fort. Grape and 
round shot are sent in among the little advancing force like hail. 
Four-and-twenty scaling ladders have been sent out, but only six 
reach the walls. With one shrill yell the broken crowd climbs the 
ramparts and tumbles somehow or other inside the works. But 
that desperate race of two hundred yards has taken the wind out of 
them all, and they can do nothing but fall down behind the inner 
earthwork and fire. Windham is here exhorting them to come out 
and charge that breastwork within the fort behind which the enemy 
is now thickly clustered under the command of the cool and wary 
Pawloff. But they will not come. They have been used to fire from 
cover, and they stick to their old ways. It is from no want of 
pluck, but simply from force of habit. They suffer severely for it. 
Windham sends back three messengers to General Codrington for 
reinforcements. Not one of those messengers lives through the all- 
devouring fire which sweeps the glacis. At last he himself goes on 
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this desperate errand, but only to find the trenches so choked with 
men that the general cannot form them. So the splendid handful 
can do nothing but endure a glorious defeat. Pawloff brings forward 
twelve to one or thereabouts. They stand up to him in a hand-to- 
hand fight for halfan hour. They are thrown from the ramparts and 
beaten into the ditch by mere force of overwhelming numbers. 
Still with that dogged savage bull-dog pluck which marks the fight- 
ing Briton, they climb back again and fight it out, holding on teeth 
and eyelids. Pawloff, possibly feeling himself not quite strong 
enough at twelve to one, brings up two field pieces and smasnes 
into the troops who lie weltering there in the ditch. Even the bull- 
dog pluck of the fighting Briton cannot stand this, and the fight- 
ing Briton thereupon, individually and collectively, betakes him to 
his own trenches with what speed he may. And even whilst he flies 
the fighting Briton has his revenge. For the thick masses of Russian 
infantry crowded upon the ramparts make great play for the British 
guns, which roar out from the trenches in a second after the chance 
is seen. But once more in the history of British arms, British valour 
has been unable to atone for British official stupidity, and the Redan 
remains untaken. Windham’s gallantry is unrewarded by success, 
and defeat attends on the most brilliant exploit of his life. 

I have before me as I write a print which is intended to com- 
memorate that splendid lead of Colonel Windham’s. That coura- 
geous soldier is represented in a frantically theatrical attitude, 
with his hat in one hand and his sword in the other. This print 
is perhaps more enormously impossible than the infamous picture 
(known in its cheap German lithograph form to the cottagers of 
these realms) of Napoleon crossing the Alps. Had Windham ever 
seen it, it might have added a yet deeper sting to the pain of 
undeserved failure. 

Among the many who fell in that disastrous and ill-managed 
attack was one poor young sapper who had won the liking of 
Sergeant John Ross, and he lay midway between the Redan and the 
advanced trench of the British forces, with his lower jaw shot off. 
The sergeant missed him and was sorry for him, but every day men 
missed their friends at that time and were sorry for them, and there 
an end. After the great battle and that three days’ incessant bom- 
bardment serene Nature reasserted herself. The night was calm 
and clear. The air was mild and the stars shone peacefully. 
Sergeant John Ross venturing his head above the earthworks once 
or twice found matter for wonder in the fact that no Russian sentry 
thought it worth while to put a bullet at him, and being by many 
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battles made suspicious of every possible ruse, suggested to his men 
that they would have to fight for it again before long, and warned 
them to be on the alert. Still standing there, and thinking of that 
poor young sapper and his probable fate, the sergeant was aware of 
a great blaze of light and a sudden dull boom at the rear of the 
Malakoff which told of an explosion there. Not long after came 
two other great bursts of light and two other sudden dull booming 
sounds between the Malakoff and the Redan, and the sergeant, 
suspecting something, went to the hut of the officer in charge and 
expressed his opinion that the enemy was evacuating the forts. 
The officer pooh-poohed his notion. “Nonsense, Ross! It is 
caused by the explosion of our shells. But if you see any more 
of it come back and let me know.” So the sergeant went back to 
his post of observation and waited there awhile. The idea grew 
more and more upon him that the enemy was deserting the long- 
besieged fortress, and moved half by this belief and half by a desire 
to see if that poor young sapper could be found, he turned to one 
of the men in his charge and told him that if any officer should 
ask for Sergeant Ross, the said Ross had gone to the front to see if 
he could find the two sappers who were missing. 

From this point let the sergeant’s quaint and simple manuscript 
tell its own story once more. 

“He says to me, Be careful. I went Direct to the 6th Parallel. 
Our sentrys and advanced Picquet was stationed in the 5 Parallel. 
I had no trouble in passing them as they never interferd with a 
Sapper in the Trenches, gone where he may. On the 6th Parallel I 
seen an Artillery officer looking very earnestly over the Parept. I 
passed him and went to the end of the Trench it was almost in a 
direct line with the assailant angle (salient angle?) of the Redan. 
There was a great number of the wounded Laying in the Trench 
that had crep in during the night. I inquired of them if they had 
seen any of the Russian picquet lately, they told me that they had 
been withdrawen during the fore part of the evening. I then in- 
quired if they had seen aney wounded Sappers Laying outside 
they told me their was one Laying under the abitee (abattis?) I 
then creep out by the end of the parallel and Directed my course 
towards the assailant angle of the Redan. It made the very hair of 
my head Stand on end as I creep along amangest the Dead and heard 
the groans of the wounded. When I was at a little Distance from 
the abitee their was an explosion went up in the Redan. [I lay still 
for a few Seconds and the earth and small stones Dropped round 
me in all directions. I then proceeded to the abitee where I found 
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Sapper Caswell and a Sergeant of the Rifels laying. I spake to 
them and gave them a little flask which I had with some Rum and 
water in it. They told me that the Russian Picquet was with Drawen 
in the fore part of the night. I told them I was gowing to look into 
the Redan, and if all was right I should be back in a short time and 
get them taken in. 

“T then proceeded towards the assailant angle of the Redan, when 
I came to the Ditch. I lay a short time and lisaned, but I heard 
nothing but the groans of the wounded. I slid myself down into the 
Ditch, and creep up the Parept until I came to the mouth of an 
embraseur. I looked into-the Redan, but seen no one. I was 
afraid to gow in by myself for fear of being taken Prisoner by some 
straglers. I did not stop more than 2 minutes at the embraseur. 
[ had no Difficulty in getting into the Ditch, as there was a great 
quantity of earth had been trodden into it During the Day by the 
Storming party, and I returned from it with a great Deal more 
Confidence than I advanced—for I run crouching from it until I got 
into the 6th Parallel, and I then went Direct for the Engineers’ Hut, 
and on my way I met Srgt. Laundrey in the Quarrys. it was then 
to the best of my knowledge from } past 12 to 1 o'clock. I told 
him what I had Done, and he came into the Captn’s. Hut with me, 
and Captain Demalzees, and Lieut. Demerzice, the Sergeant, and 
myself and a few sappers went into the 5th Parallel and got a 
party of the line, about 12 in number, and we went out to the Redan. 
On our way I let them see where the sapper and the Sergeant of the 
Rifels was Laying. I put my great coat over the sapper, and Lieut. 
Demerzice took off his pea jacket and put it over the Srgt., and sent 
back some men to find stretchers to carry them in on. We then 
went up to the Redan, and a Srgt. of the line and me was in front, 
and us we got over the Parept we seen a Russian—one of them that 
had been left to explode the magazines. We seesed him and sent 
him into our Trinches with a guard. Lieut. Demerzice, R.E., run 
into the Redan at the time. We did not stop above 10 minutes, for 
their was explosings going on close by us. I Brought out two 
Russian muskets with me when we came out. Captn. Demelees was 
standing at the Ditch writing a note with a pensil to send to Head 
Quarters. Srgt. Laundrey was with him. The Captn. would not 
allow the Troops to gow into the Redan at that time, as their was 
explosings gowing off at intervals all along the Russian Line of Works 
and also in the Redan. We all withdrew, and Lieut. Demerzice 
and me went to the sapper, and they had not come back with the 
stretcher, so we got a Plank and carred him on it into the 5 
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Parallel and laid him beside a fire until the stretchers would come. 
Sergeant Laundrey got the Srgt. of the Rifels carred in. Then their 
was parties told off for carring in the wounded. When we got down 
to the Engineers’ Hut, Captn. Demelees requested me to give him 
one of the muskets I got, for to present it to Sir Colonel Campbell. 
He was Field officer of the Trinches that night. I gave one to the 
Captn. and the other to Lieut. Demerzice. They were the first 
trophies from the Redan. Captn. Demeliees sent me with the one I 
gave him to Sir Colonel Campbell and also a note with it.” 

So closes Sergeant John Ross’s manuscript. Sir Colin Campbell 
was newly down there at that time with his Highlanders, intending 
to reattempt the fort on the following day, had not our stalwart 
Scotch sergeant discovered the nakedness of the land before him. 
Peace was concluded in the spring, and in the summer of 1856 
Sergeant John Ross was one of that first three who received from the 
hands of Her Majesty the Queen the plain bronze cross which is the 
highest meed of valour. That cross among half a dozen brighter 
medals hangs in a little glass case in John Ross’s neat front parlour 
in Pentonville Cottages, and John Ross himself, still stalwart, albeit 
somewhat grey, does duty in the adjoining gaol as Clerk of the 
Works there. Divers people have had the credit of doing what he 
really did, and it seemed to me worth while, since I had this quaint 
and interesting manuscript before me, to tell after this lapse of time 
the true story of the occasions on which Sergeant John Ross found 
himself—most deservingly as it seems to me—brought under that 
Public Notice which he invests with capital initials in the first 
paragraph of this article. 





THE TRAMMELS OF POETIC 


EXPRESSION. 
BY ARTHUR CLIVE. 


GREAT American poet has refused to employ the 

conventional medium of modern poetic expression. 

That Walt Whitman is a great poet is now almost uni- 
eAaAcznN> versally recognised, and that a man of strong poetic 
feeling and profound literary culture should have deliberately chosen 
to express himself in plain prose without invoking the aid either of 
rhyme or rhythm in any of its forms is, I believe, a very remarkable 
and significant fact. 

It cannot be said that Walt Whitman’s choice of the medium which 
presented least difficulties was the result of an indolent or slovenly 
habit of mind. His poetry has been polished and elaborated to the 
last degree, and evinces at every point that the loyalty of the author 
to his own work is unimpeachable. The unmetrical character of his 
poetry can be attributed to nothing else save the deliberate choice of 
the writer and to his conviction that metre is an unfit vehicle for 
the expression of his thoughts and feelings as a poet. Accordingly 
we have in Whitman the first modern instance of a great poet 
deliberately bidding farewell to metre, and, like a boy who has 
flung aside his corks and bladders, trusting himself boldly and 
with confidence to the powers and capacities of his own undistorted 
mother-tongue and the plain and natural speech which men employ 
in their intercourse with one another. This question accordingly pre- 
sents itself for determination—Is Whitman right, or is this a vain- 
glorious display to which nature and the intellectual conscience of 
mankind will not attach their sanction ? 

I am much surprised that no one has up to the present entered, 
with:any attempt at comprehensiveness or profundity, upon the con- 
sideration of this great question. I believe that I am now breaking 
up virgin soil that has felt no plough before mine. The labours of a 
single mind can do little towards the solution of the vast problem 
suggested by this remarkable circumstance; but if I can turn for 
awhile the minds of men of letters to an examination of the issue 
raised, I believe that the results will be in the highest degree salu- 
tary and mark an era in the history of our literature. 
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If Whitman labours under a perverse error great evil will be wrought, 
for young poets, endeavouring to imitate a pernicious model, will be 
drawn aside by a powerful example into a vicious and inartistic style 
calculated to sow the seeds of decay in poems which might otherwise 
be immortal. But if Whitman’s strong sense has leaped to the right 
conclusion, if rhyme and metre are but the artificial supports by 
which the weak imagination of man was upheld during its infancy, 
and if they are as unnecessary to the poet of an advanced age 
as corks and bladders to a stout and practised swimmer, would it 
not be well to acknowledge the fact freely and universally, and so 
preserve our coming poets from adopting artifices unworthy the 
maturity of the literary artist ? 

It is fit that this question should have been raised in the first in- 
stance by a genuine singer. From the mere critic the problem would 
have been an impertinence. Critics are a great deal too apt to exceed 
their province and attempt to give laws to those whom they should 
reverently follow. No one lays down laws for nature, or determines 
for the stars how they shall travel, or makes rules for electricity which 
it shall follow, on pain of incurring the anger of the legislator. There 
is no saying to the wind, Blow this way and not that. We have 
but to make a reverent investigation of the laws according to which 
the winds have been felt and seen to blow. But in this case the 
critic does not exceed his province. A great poet has actually 
refused to write in rhyme or verse, and what he has written in prose 
he terms poetry. This is an important phenomenon, on which I 
take my stand and by virtue of which I enter boldly upon a dis- 
cussion of the value of metre. 

Is Whitman the first poet who has written in unmetrical language, 
expressing therein his highest thoughts and feelings, so that we may 
say of him that in his rank as poet he wrote prose, that he sang in 
language indicating no recurrence of the ictus which makes what we 
term metrical language? I do not believe that heis. It is plain 
that Plato was as great a poet as he was a philosopher. Yet even 
for his highest and most soaring flights of thought and imagination 
he employed unmetrical language. Still, it may be said that as the 
scheme of all his great works was didactic and philosophical he 
would naturally select the mode of expression which was best suited 
for teaching and illustration, and that, though his mind at times rose 
to the ethereal region of sacred enthusiasm and lyric frenzy, he could 
not disturb the integrity of his work by a change in the form of his 
language. Yet if metre is the natural expression of poetic thought, 
How happens it that as his mind rose to the lyric mood, as his 

VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. ce) 
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thoughts soared heavenward, his language did not naturally and 
gradually assume the character of the thought, as the bird that soars 
or desires to soar beats its wings the faster? There is no escape 
from the conclusion of this argument save by denying—what no 
one who has read the great master would dream of denying—that 
Plato ever did reach the high poetic level of feeling and thought. If 
metre is the natural expression of poetic thought, as the thought 
rises into poetry the form of the language will change with the change 
of the thought. Believing that metre is an artificial mode of speech, 
I can understand how Plato became a poet without writing in 
metrical language. 

Again, if ever there was a book instinct with that exalted lyric 
passion which we term poetry it is the Book of Job. It is the 
loftiest expression in existence of the Titanic mood—the highest 
intellectual representation of the rebellion of the human mind 
against the eternal laws of the world—of the strugglings and blas- 
phemies of the caged spirit of man against the bars of Fate. The 
theme, when by circumstances strongly suggested to a powerful and 
poetic intellect, produces thoughts of the loftiest character. Our 
own Byron drew from these chords music that shook the soul of 
the world. But the Book of Job is the greatest—immeasurably the 
greatest—of all literary expressions of the Titanic and rebellious 
mood. ‘That book is written in prose.* ‘The author might have 
written in metre, but he preferred prose. In the face of this mighty 
exhibition of the strength and grandeur of the human intellect 
labouring upon the sublimest of themes, uttering its thoughts of 
pathos or majesty in the simple speech in which men pray and 
mourn when their hearts are stirred, Are we to conclude that metre, 
with its regular and artificial recurrences, is the natural form of expres- 
sion into which poetic thought resolves itself? No man mourns or 
prays in language which falls into lines of equal length, and in which 
the ictus is regularly preserved. But to this the reader must assign 
its fullest significance : if custom has determined that any artifice or 
ceremony must be observed upon any particular occasion, custom 
alone is powerful enough to compel even the greatest men to fetter 





* See Arnold’s “‘ Handbook of Hebrew Antiquities.” The poetry of that people 
was wholly free from metre, whether syllabic or accentual. The mnemonic 
artifice, sometimes employed, by which the first letters of each verse in a poem 
formed some distinct letter-system after the manner of our acrostics, the frequent 
duplication of the idea, and the utterance of thought in distinct and unconnected 
jets or bars of speech, cannot be considered as attaching to it a metrical cha- 


racter. 
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themselves with the embarrassing obligation, no matter how absurd. 
Many a great Hebrew believed that his contrition was not acceptable 
to God if he did not appear before Him with dirt and ashes upon 
his head. Custom is all-powerful upon great occasions as well as 
small. In modern literature custom has said that a poet shall ex- 
press his feelings in metrical language, and the poets have complied. 
From the fact of their compliance no argument whatever in favour of 
metre can be deduced. Had custom resolved—as at one time in- 
deed seemed probable—that in every line written by a poet there 
should be an alliteration, the poets would have obeyed. It shows 
how completely the poet is the product of his age—it proves 
nothing as to the question of the essentiality of metre in poetry. 
Shelley, with that massive good sense which the exquisite beauty 
and subtle grace of his poetry have concealed from the eyes of the 
world, saw clearly that metre was an artifice and would never last. 
In the “ Defence of Poetry,” the most splendid prose composition of 
our century, he clearly intimates that rhyme and metre are but an 
accident of poetry, and that there is no vital connection between 
them ; and then he goes on to say that the prose of Lord Bacon and 
others has a sweet and satisfying rhythm of its own. Yet such was 
the force of circumstances that he condescended to harass his own 
tameless soul, and worked in chains, like the rest of his brethren 
chains imposed by Custom—a social idol which Shelley never lost 
an opportunity of denouncing and ridiculing, and that in language 
which showed that he too was one of her devotees. 

To demonstrate that I am not mistaken as to the extraordinary 
literary merit of the Book of Job, I may be permitted to quote the 
opinion of Mr. Carlyle, who declares that neither in the Bible nor 
out of it is to be found the equal of this book. I will not go so far. 
That wild wailing over the inevitable, though natural to man, is not 
the noblest work to which the intellect can be given. No words 
that are lost in the air, no seed sown upon the sea, is worthy 
of praise like this. Still it is a great work, and in its kind, as the 
expression of the infinite spirit of man waging vain war against the 
bonds which render its actual results finite, it cannot be said to have 
an equal. Let me quote one of its despairing cries—a cry wilder 
than the wailing of the wind wandering through the dark over the 
world :— 

Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it was said, 
There is a man child conceived. Let that day be darkness; let not God regard 


it from above, neither let the light shine upon it. Let darkness and the shadow 


of death stain it; let a cloud dwell upon it ; let the blackness of the day terrify 
02 
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it. As for that night, let darkness seize upon it; let it not be joined unto 
the days of the year, let it not come into the number of the months. Lo, 
let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice come therein. Let them curse 
it that curse the day, who are ready to raise up their mourning. Let the stars 
of the twilight thereof be dark; let it look for light, but have none; neither 
let it see the dawning of the day: because it shut not up the doors of my 
mother’s womb, nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. Why died I not from the womb ? 
why did I not give up the ghost when I came out of the belly? Why did the 
knees prevent me? or why the breasts that I should sack? For now should I 
have lain still and been quiet, I should have slept: then had I been at rest, 
with kings and counsellers of the earth, which built desolate places for them- 
selves: Or with princes that had gold, who filled their houses with silver: Or 
as an hidden untimely birth I had not been; as infants which never saw light. 
There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the weary be at rest. 


If thoughts such as these did not compel the writer to use metre, 
if metre is the natural expression of poetry, then is the statement of 
the poets that they are inspired and held by the feeling that prompts 
their song a lie, which we should never listen to with patience again. 
But the fact is that metre is artificial, difficult, and unnatural ; and 
the poet is obliged to school and discipline himself before he can 
employ it. 

Once a particular mode of composition has become fashionable, 
especially if it is difficult, the chances are that it will last a long 
time. Dugald Stewart used to say that a Kantian upheld the 
superiority of the sage of Konisberg because he was unwilling to 
admit that he had spent years of intense application in learning a 
false system. So a man who by labour and application has made 
himself a master of rhymes, and beaten upon his brain by years ot 
hard hammering the laws of the ictus, is loth to give up his supe- 
riority on this account and to set himself on a level with the rest of 
mankind. The result of labour is always dear to man. It would 
require a great effort on the part of Mr. Swinburne to admit that 
prose was upon the whole superior to those metres and rhyme- 
systems which he has studied so closely and _ illustrated so 
splendidly. 

It is curious that in the kindred art of music a gradual change 
has been taking place such as I maintain is occurring or destined to 
occur in the evolution of poetic literature. The simple tune repre- 
sents metre ; the sonata the unrestrained poetic spirit yielding homage 
only to the laws that are eternal, and not adapting itself to the 
stampings of any men’s feet. In the tune we see the regular recur- 
rence of the same notes. There is a bar, and then another slightly 
resembling the first; then another changing a little more, and then 
the conclusion, strongly recalling the effect of the first. Or there is 
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a contrast between the first and second, and another between the 
third and fourth, and a similarity between the first and third and 
the second and fourth. At the same time the ictus is strongly 
apparent. The time is made to be marked by some stroke. On 
the other hand the sonata soars and wanders, and obeys no such 
small laws. The correspondences and contrasts are more in the 
spirit than in the sound. One of these modes of music is free, the 
other is chained ; one is tameless, the other is a slave; one is a 
remnant of barbarism and of the childhood of the mind of man, 
the other is the product of its maturity; one is rhyme and metre, 
the other is a grand rhythm sounding in no sphere prescribed by 
man. 

What is also likely to tend to the permanence of this convention 
of metre is the fact that so much good poetry has been actually 
written in that form. We know that Shakespeare and Milton and 
Shelley wrote in language which was not only metrical but rhymed. 
Are we to depart from the manner of such great exemplars as these ? 
We repeat an ode of Shelley’s, and say Is it possible that this would 
be better expressed if it were written in bald prose ? 

The fact is that any utterance of the human mind of a high 
order has this appearance of perfection, whether the language in 
which it is cast is metrical or unmetrical. To make good this 
assertion, I shall submit to the reader a few passages of perfect 
prose. In the dry rubble of the “Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ” I find this beautiful gem :— 


“Thus our ideas, like the children of our youth, often die before 
us, and our minds resemble those tombs to which we are approach- 
ing, where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the imagery is 
effaced by time and the inscriptions moulder away.” 


Could this beautiful passage be improved in sound or meaning 
if in place of this simple majesty and unaffected pathos it were 
written in lines of equal length, with rhymes jingling at their con- 
clusions, or in blank verse and its unbroken succession of shorts and 
longs? As the words stand they are simple, they come before us in 
the majesty of truth and nature. Yet, too, they have in them their 
own sweet rhythmus, but not that which is found in the rules of any 
prosody. Who shall give laws to the poets? Is every new creation 
of the soul of man to appear in the same garb and walk in the same 
way as all its predecessors? We are wise enough, most of us, to see 
that no book of etiquette can prescribe manners—that it is men 
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who make manners, and that it is the best manners to be natural 
and simple, and for each man to follow his own nature. 

The passage just quoted is not of a very high order; it is 
truthful, beautiful and pathetic, but it is slightly didactic, it is not 
pure poetry. It seems what it is—a part of a lecture. Take 
another :— 


“You shall not contemplate the flight of the grey gull over the 
harbour, nor the mettlesome action of the blood horse, nor the tall 
leaning of the sunflower upon its stalk, nor the appearance of the 
sun journeying through the heavens, nor the appearance of the 
moon afterwards with any greater satisfaction than you shall behold 
him.” 


This passage occurs in Whitman, and refers to the naturalness and 
simplicity of the genuine poet. With the fine rhythmus of this 
sonorous speech compare that of the next :— 


“Who is this, that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah—this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in 
the greatness of his strength? I that speak in righteousness mighty 
to save. 

“Wherefore are thy garments red and thy feet like him that 
treadeth the wine fat? 

“TI have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
was none with me, for I shall tread them in mine anger and trample 
them in my fury, and their biood shall be sprinkled upon my 
garments, and I will stain all my raiment.” 


If you compare the passage quoted from Whitman with the first 
part of the second quotation as far as “save” you will find a resem- 
blance in the rhythm. But in Whitman it is more perfect. At the same 
time we must recollect that it is not Isaiah that we are reading, but 
Isaiah translated. In all probability these sublime and terrible 
thoughts appear in the original with a majestic music. The rhythmus 
which the two compared passages possess is that of a succession of 
sonorous and energetic bars of poetic speech, concluded by a long, 
slow, sweeping roll of sound: “With any greater satisfaction than 
you shall behold him.” A great cataract of rhythmic speech that 
springs from ledge to ledge, and then foams along in peace over the 
plain.' 
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I do not quote Isaiah for a specimen of perfect language. The 
passage is evidently ill translated. Still it is very fine, and the 
music of the first portion magnificent and satisfying. 

The energy and grandeur of the images are so great that the poet 
could not fail to express them in rhythmic language : to reproduce 
the music as well as the thought is impossible in a translation. The 
thought must spring again from its seed, must be incarnated as a 
genuine and vital product of a new poet, before it can be embodied 
in language that will represent its intellectual beauty ; and this cannot 
be, for Nature never makes any two things on the same pattern, nor 
do any poems resemble one another. Even when composed under 
similar circumstances by intellects resembling each other in the main 
characteristics, and upon the same theme, they differ radically and 
possess each an individuality of its own. But prose, even poetic 
prose, is far easier to be translated than metrical compositions, for 
it has always more nature. 

It must be remembered that any instances which I can supply 
of rhythmic prose are necessarily of a very meagre and unsatisfactory 
nature. There cannot be poetic prose of a high order save in a 
nation whose poets express themselves in that mode of speech. Of 
the four nations who have left a really great literature, the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the English, the first only did not lay 
upon the backs of their bards and prophets the heavy burthen of metre. 
Consequently, amongst all the latter nations the poets when they 
soared were metrical, and only wrote prose when they moved upon 
the earth expressing common thoughts addressed to the lower faculties 
of common men. It would have seemed as absurd to them to express 
poetic thoughts and feelings in plain speech as to grow lyrical and 
pour out their hearts before an astonished dinner party. Solitude and 
the soul for poetry ; society and dinner-tables for wit and the im- 
parting and receiving of information. As strongly marked a distinction 
as this natural one has been drawn artificially by the custom of the 
Greeks, Romans, and English, so that the singers have never poured 
out their higher feelings in unshackled language. Such specimens as 
I am able to present are only the disjecta membra of our poets. Milton, 
whose giant spirit, like his own model of human prowess, burst 
asunder as green withs every galling and unjust bond that a Philistine 
world endeavoured to fasten upon the vigour of his free limbs, would 
at times, even when working at the common mill of polemical war- 
fare, and in that medium of speech which by the consent and require- 
ment of society was allocated to such vulgar tasks, break ever and 
anon into one of those glorious exclamations, tremulous with sacred 
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passion, winged witha mighty music, such as posterity will take good 
care never to let die :— 


“ Methinks I see a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after slumber and shaking her invincible locks.” 


But especially in his Latin prose, where the conventions of society 
were less strongly felt, did he raise himself from the earth upon those 
strong wings which belong as his right to every man who is simple 
of heart and speaks as nature directs him, who does not try to paint 
the lily or force the divine muse to walk in the steps taught by a 
dancing-master. But a man cannot be in all things ahead of his 
times. Milton was the first Englishman who wrote glowing, unre- 
strained, impassioned prose, but he could not fling away altogether 
the support of metre—that preserving-belt of feeble swimmers—and 
trust himself to his own buoyant spirit and strong and practised 
limbs. To wish anything Milton ever wrote different is impossible. But 
I do wish sincerely that in addition to the poems he has left us he 
had composed one in prose. His great powers, his noble harmonies 
would have revolutionised English literature, and our great modern 
poets, upon whose minds simplicity and plainness of speech would 
have had their own invigorating effect, might have attained some- 
thing of that moral effectiveness and far-reaching imaginative splen- 
dour that characterise the works of the great Hebrew bards. But 
Milton did advance a great step. In the maturity of his powers, in the 
ripeness of his judgment he trampled upon and insulted the literary 
fetish of rhyme. In his preface to the “‘ Paradise Lost” he deliberately 
condemned the employment of this meretricious ornament, and de- 
clared that it afforded no delight to an ear that loved real harmony ; 
and when Dryden craved his leave to carve asunder and tie up into 
his wretched couplets the divine splendour of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
Milton exclaimed contemptuously “‘ Let the young man tag his 
rhymes.” Yet even though Milton did adopt the blank verse 
system, he yet still further lessened its metrical character by ignoring 
its division into lines. To chop up thought into, neat blocks of 
equal length was not to the mind of Milton. The “ Paradise Lost” 
might be printed like prose without injury. Its musical character 
is iambic, and that only. The lines have no conventional conclusion 
or commencement. Read the following passage taken from the first 
book—observe how it loses nothing by being printed in prose :— 


“Thus far these beyond compare of mortal prowess yet observe 
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their dread commander: he above the rest in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent stood like a tower. His form had yet not lost all his original 
brightness, nor appeared less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
of glory obscured, as when the sun new-risen looks through the hori- 
zontal misty air shorn of its beams, or from behind the moon in dim 
eclipse disastrous twilight sheds on half the nations, and with fear of 
change perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone above them 
all the archangel ; but his face deep scars of thunder had entrenched, 
and care sat on his faded cheek, but under brows of dauntless 
courage and considerate pride, waiting revenge.” 


It will be noticed here that Milton went much farther towards 
an adoption of the unfettered simplicity of poetic speech than 
is conveyed in his neglect of rhymes. The ear receives a sort of 
rude and uneducated pleasure from a succession of sounds divided 
into equal periods. I have known schoolboys divert themselves for 
half an hour at a time by stamping and clapping hands to the rude 
rhythm of Kentish fire, which consists of three strokes, the first 
strong and slow, the second fast, and the third resembling the 
first—a choriambus I believe the prosodists term it. Thus the 
genus boy amuses himself in his barbarous simplicity and love of 
mere noise, careless of what the noise conveys. Sir John Lubbock 
tells us that chimpanzees are often discovered in their forests, seated 
all along the trunk of a fallen tree, belabouring it with sticks, and 
uttering joyous cries. I think it highly possible, if not probable, that 
Kentish fire is their favourite rhythm. Thus boys and chimpanzees 
are right in amusing themselves and delighting their undeveloped 
minds, and thus men ought not to amuse themselves. Thus Milton 
refused to amuse himself and his readers, for the division of poetry 
into lines is nothing but a longer form of Kentish fire—nothing but a 
succession of sounds of which Kentish fire forms the last three. The 
educated mind of the literary man is able to retain in his memory a 
succession of twelve sounds, the concluding three of which form the 
delight of boys and chimpanzees, and so he amuses himself by repeat- 
ing over and over again these monotonous divisions of empty noise, 
and then discourses learnedly of harmony and numbers. We cannot 
expect Milton to be three centuries before the rest of the world. He 
relinquished lines and rhymes, but he stuck to metre and the syren 
beauty of the iambus, with a loss to mankind and to his own reputa- 
tion which we shall not be sensible of tilla generation of great singers, 
pouring forth their souls in unfettered speech, have taught the world 
that there are strings in the poetic lyre which have never yet been 
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touched—sweet melodies and mighty harmonies sleeping there still 
as in the heart of the still sea and the unstirred forest. 

For an example of a grand harmony, I desire again to quote the 
great prose-poet of America :— 


“The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me. He complains of 
my gab and my loitering. I, too, am not in the least tamed ; I, too, 
am untranslatable. I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world.” 


How this could be improved by being cut into equal strips to the 
measurement of the heroic verse-yard, and hung up in couples, gay 
rhymes tinkling and jingling at their ends, I myself do not see. 

As an example of rhythmic speech of a weaker and sweeter sort, I 
take the commencement of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” :— 


“As I walked through the wilderness of this world I lighted on a 
certain place where was a den, and laid me down in that place to 
sleep. And as I slept I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, and behold 
I saw a man clothed with rags standing in a certain place, with his 
face from his own house, a book in his hand, and a great burden 
upon his back. I looked, and saw him open a book, and read 
therein ; and as he read he wept and trembled, and not being able 
any longer to contain, he broke out with a lamentable cry, saying 
‘What shall I do to be saved ?’” 


For the sweet and searching rhythmus of these beautiful words it 
would not be easy to find a parallel. John Bunyan also endeavoured 
to give vent to his fervid spirit in an emission of Kentish fire, but I 
need not say that he never succeeded in setting the world aflame in 
his metrical character. 

It must be always remembered that no fine passage of prose which 
I may quote, or which can be anywhere discovered, except, perhaps, 
in the original Hebrew, can be fairly looked at as an exemplification 
of the powers of prose. For as I have already said, the great poets 
have not written unmetrical speech, save by accident or for vulgar 
purposes, and so the latent music of the unfettered tongue is rather a 
matter of faith, or of inference by analogy, than of demonstration or 
of proof by achieved results. Therefore I am obliged to recur again 
for instances of the kind that I require to the poetry of the ancient 
Jews, always weakened through translation, but which through the 
horizontal misty air of the modern and Teutonic vocabulary glows 
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with the fire and splendour of its divine origin. Though the 
following passage is celebrated, I see not why it should not be read 
once more as an exemplification of the powers of simple speech, and 
its strong harmonies contrasted with the feeble cadences of metre :— 


How hath the oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased! The Lord hath 
broken the staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers. He who smote the 
people in wrath with a continual stroke, he that ruled the nations in anger, is per- 
secuted, and none hindereth. The whole earth is at rest, and is quiet: they 
break forth into singing. Yea, the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, saying, since thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us. Hell 
from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the 
dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? art thou become like unto us? Thy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols : the worm is spread under 
thee, and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken 
the nations! For thou has said in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also upon the mount of the 
congregation in the sides of the north: I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds ; I will be like the most High. Yet thou shall be brought down to hell, 
to the sides of the pit. They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did 
shake kingdoms ; that made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities 
thereof; that opened not the house of his prisoners? All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one in his own house. But thou art 
cast out of thy grave like an abominable branch, and as the raiment of those that 
are slain, thrust through with a sword, that go down to the stones of the pit; as 
a carcase trodden under feet. 


Thus through a translation gleams the grandeur and majesty of 
great thoughts and splendid images. 

I believe I have never seen anywhere an exhaustive or philoso- 
phical examination of the Hebrew. literature, or an attempt to 
account for the immeasurable superiority which has been conceded 
to it by the love and reverence of mankind. This concession cannot 
be attributed to the belief in its supernatural origin, or to its 
having been attested by miracles and signs. This might procure 
for the Bible an outward reverence ; it would never account for that 
deep love and instinctive homage and reverence which it excites in 
the human heart. The explanation is to be found in the perfect 
sincerity, the divine simplicity of that literature, and in the in- 
stinctive knowledge that its words are as natural as the sound of the 
wind, as the light of the sun, as the shrieks of the sinking ship as 
the wild waters close over men and women in their agony. The 
Bible is true as no other book is true. The tempest does not howl to 
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a preconceived harmony, the stream does not tinkle to any set tune. 
Genuine as Nature herself, the Hebrew bards let forth their wrath, 
their adoration, their love, in thoughts as free as the blowing: winds, as 
free as the wild streams in the hills ; their great words have a great 
music that will not be measured by any prosodist, whose flying glitter- 
ing feet leave no prints upon the passionate ‘and delighted brain 
across which they flee, bearing aloft their load of divine thought 
which alone attracts the fascinated gaze of the soul. 

Modern literature has had a history which points unmistakably to 
a future influence exercised over the minds of men comparable to 
that of the Hebrew bards and prophets. It is more and more 
becoming the organ through which high moral natures address them- ~ 
selves to the improvement and elevation of man. It is the poets of 
the commencement of this century who have done most towards the 
education of the intellectual youth of these times. Shelley and 
Wordsworth, and Byron and Coleridge are intellectually the parents 
and schoolmasters of the young men of the present day. The 
desire to influence the mind of man will inevitably urge poets to 
break through the flimsy barriers which metre sets up between them 
and the hearts of men. The anxiety to be truthful and genuine and 
telling will overcome the desire of prettiness and the spurious love of 
beauty which alone support metre. It is idle to deny the fact that 
poetry as at present written is highly artificial, and is felt to be so by 
everybody to a greater or less extent. How many ardent intellectual 
men of middle life have we known who have been deterred from the 
study of our great modern poets by the unnatural form in which they 
expressed their thoughts! Every day we meet clever men who say 
they do not care for poetry. They feel that if a thought is true, if a 
passion or a sentiment is genuine and sufficiently strong to impel the 
poet to speak it, he, ifan honest and unaffected man, will express 
his thought or pour forth his feelings as nature prompts him, and 
not in the involutions and distortions of rhyme and metre. Metre is 
the great stumbling-block which in the present day prevents the 
world from drawing near to its poets. That is the cracked and 
twisted trumpet through which the voice of the poet comes, 
quavering and ineffective, upon the ears of mankind, whose hearts 
would leap up to hear in unadulterated accents the words of 
simplicity and truth. 

When literary men believe in the importance and dignity of their 
labour they will despise such wretched artifices. When their 
brethren of the Holy Land came before a king and said “I have 
a message from God unto thee,” they walked into his presence like 
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men and prophets, not like that craven and conceited monarch 
who came before Samuel walking delicately. As they lived and 
spoke so: they wrote, and their words penetrate like sharp arrows 
into the inmost recesses of the human heart, barbed spikes of 
thought and passion that the hand of Time can never tear from the 
bosom of the world. 

The evils of artifice and affectation do not end in themselves, nor 
can they be confined to those particular modes of affectation in 
which they originated. They spread and wander over the whole 
soul. Even in the conduct of men and women we observe 
the pernicious effect of a mannerism. I believe that all 
' our modern poetic literature has been more or less tainted with 
affectation, and I attribute it to a great extent to the fact that its 
outward form is artificial. There is in it a great deal of the spirit of 
“Go to, let us compose a poem,” a great deal of sluggish stateliness, 
a want of ease, naturalness, and sincerity. A recurrence to Nature 
and plainness of speech on the part of those who are our teachers 
and guides is imperatively called for. If poetry and the poets 
do not make us better men, I know not what right it and they 
have to exist. If the object of the poet is to improve and exalt, 
surely he should address us in the most natural and straightforward 
manner. And as to harmony and numbers, of this I am sure, that a 
great music flows naturally out of great thoughts and is inseparable 
from exalted passion. This, too, I will say, that music is an accident, 
and by no means the soul of high thought and feeling, and of what 
we term poetry. The soul of the poet walks on wild ways regardless 
of all things, driven of winds of which she knows not whence they 
come and whither they go; and wherever her path may be, there 
melody and divine numbers are too. 


PAPAYAALLALAAAALAEN™ 





PARIS AND PEACHES. 
BY HORACE ST. JOHN. 


UR Parisian may be content with a humble dinner—an 

inordinate amount of soup, with a soaked crust; an 

exhausted bit of beef; a plate of vegetables, and 

a little wine, un-Homerically mingled with water. 
But he must have his “dessert,” and the apex of a Parisian 
dessert is a peach; be it unripe, be it stale, be it suspicious 
in any way. Gentility obliges, and “the sister of the pomegranate” 
is introduced, as a fashion rather than as a taste, with the cheese. 
There is no denying the epicurean science of the French, and parti- 
cularly of the Parisians, among whom, according to their flatterers, 
M. Dumas included, Lucullus dines with Lucullus every day; and, 
therefore, no reason exists why a picture should not be drawn, as it 
has been drawn, in a way rendering paraphrase unnecessary, of a 
Magasin des Comestibles—all kinds of fruit—fish, meat, heads of 
roebucks ; game, stuffed turkeys, cheeses, pies, potted meats, grapes, 
and the eternal peach, rich, round, and exuberant of bloom. 

Long familiarity with this weakness induced two questions—why 
this peculiar appetite ? and whence is it satisfied ? The oracle pointed 
to Montreuil. ‘Thither I proceeded. It was early in the autumn 
of last year. I visited the peach orchard nearest the French capital, 
just when the fragrant fruit—rosy towards the sun, white against the 
wall—was being gathered. Travellers tell us that the rose-gardens of 
Persia “make faint with too much sweet,” and, beyond all doubt, a 
perfumer’s laboratory overwhelms the sense ; but a peach orchard, in 
the last days of autumn and the first of winter, is something like 
what might be imagined of a violet distillery sending up prodigious 
clouds of prussic acid vapour. You reach Montreuil from Paris in a 
very little time, and in the hospitable lodges of the managers its 
statistics are laid out: six hundred cultivators of this fruit alone ; six 
millions of peaches yielded by the Aladdin-like orchards every year ; 
five millions of them sold and eaten in Paris alone, which is scarcely 
less greedy after the Persian fruit than it is after oysters. I have 
seen goose-fair at Nottingham, cucumber at Leipsic, boot-fair at 
Mayence ; but I never saw such a monotonous wealth of one pro- 
duce heaped up as in peach-gathering tinie at Montreuil. 

M. Otto assures us that if those peach-walls were extended in a 
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straight line they would traverse several miles ; yet they are straight 
enough, in all conscience, already—a dreary basin of limestone ; a 
blazing sun descending upon interminable spaces of plaster; a picture 
far less interesting than that of the fig-gardens at Argenteuil, where I 
have seen the artful husbandmen sophisticating the live fruit with 
drops of olive oil, or the cherry-gardens of Montmorency, or the 
gardens of Tours, drooping with plums, “ready to melt between an 
infant’s gums.” The peach-gardens are, in plain fact, as Loudon 
describes them to be, square or parallelogram enclosures, the 
walls covered with plaster an inch thick, and planted on 
both sides—with vines on one, and peaches or apricots on 
the other; and, in the unemployed spaces, not a tree or 
a flower is allowed to trespass on the soil. But I see the hand- 
carts loaded, the juice bursting through those rough and ruddy skins, 
Alphonse dividing a purple-tinted sphere of sweetness with the 
innocent creature clinging upon his arm. A long-nosed naturalist, 
fancying you are a special correspondent, descants, with a little 
mention of his own name, upon eatable kernels, flat peaches from 
China, chocolate-flavoured peaches, and peaches that can be brought 
to fruition in pots. I listen, lingering among the heaps of nectar 
waiting only a touch to convert it into wine. I enjoy, and instantly 
forget the enormous, the tumid, the manufactured apricot growths of 
Western America. There is a little orchard not far from Munich 
which is far more suggestive of a visit to Montreuil, among the 
“ melters,” the “‘ Magdalenes,” and the “‘ Mignonnes.” Embarrassed 
as I was once at Haarlem to distinguish between the superb variety 
of strawberries—many of them unconquerable except by two bites— 
it was as nothing in comparison with the riches stripped from the 
walls of Montreuil, the very footways of which flowed with fragrant 
juice. You trod upon “Early purple,” you were giddy with the 
“ Head of Venus,” the “ Nutmeg” became oppressive, it was possible 
to scent the “ Blood peach” fifty yards off; there were peaches re- 
sembling oranges, and peaches inoculated, as it were, from the 
damson ; and all I can say is that if humanity could intoxicate itself 
upon fruit it would be in these Hesperides, grafted upon Europe, 
from Persia. Yet nobody ever eats a peach at Montreuil. You fly 
into raptures and are rebuked. “ These, monsieur, make the natural 
food of wasps, red-spiders, and blue-flies.” So, in the wildernesses of 
America, newly planted. “Sir,” they say, “we fatten our bacon upon 
Double Troys and Normans.” Still, the picture is pretty. ‘Two or 
three days before the grand gathering commences hundreds of women 
and children are in the white-washed orchards, picking off wrinkled, 
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blotched, and mildewed leaves, cutting away canker and gum, exter- 
minating earwigs, and looking out for minute fungi. Now, confessing 
to a little scientific instinct, I must also admit an inclination towards 
poetry, even in a peach yard. It seems socommonplace to hear those 
brown-limbed women talking loud slang while they fling the fruit from 
branch to basket at Montreuil, never dreaming of all the lovely 
idealisms associated with the raison d@étre of Noyau. I pass them 
by. I see and taste the “ Beautiful and good,” ‘‘ The Columbus,” 
“ Crimson-cheeked,” the “ Honey-ball,” and, in a private corner at 
Montreuil, they show me what are called by the Americans curious 
or ornamental varieties. Very few examples of these are shown in the 
common French orchards. I saw at Montreuil specimens of the double- 
blossomed scarlet, “‘ Weeping,” and other varieties ; but they count for 
very little in the market. The true, the “ Imperial ” peach, however, is a 
fruit of the first order, and celebrated in history. Rymer’s “ Federa” 
contains an anecdote of a peach—then called a nectarine— 
which, instead of a stone, concealed the stipulations of a surren- 
der. In “Guyot,” too, is a tale of how the blossom of this 
tree restored amity between two sovereigns otherwise implacably 
in arms one against another. And Baker declares that so 
terrible was at one time the reputation of the peach that it be- 
came another name for poison. Let it be confessed that three 
or four hours recklessly enjoyed among these orchards may 
possibly not conduce to present health ; but, on the other hand, I 
can aver that I have been equally ill at ease after unlimited liberty in 
the strawberry and currant gardens round about the Hague, bright 
and heavy-bunched as they are. The reason is suggested in a 
quotation from Fuller, made by Dr. Otto, in his “ Brendevinets Forder 
volige Dirkninger paa Menneshets Legeme og Aaand,” whatever that 
may mean :—“ Moderation is the silken string, running through all 
the virtues.” 

Now, as I have said, your Parisian, excepting in the more 
starry circles, is more in imagination, or rather vanity, than in 
reality, an epicure. There is only one family dish that he really 
knows—a dish of meat, after a drowning of soup, with carrots, 
turnips, a bunch of leeks, and a bit of garlic, flanked by a long loaf, 
called from its shape a flute ; and then your dessert—two brown 
apples, a peach, and a fragment of cheese, long forgotten in the 
dairies of Brie or the caves of Roquefort. Asparagus is not more 
essential in summer than peaches are in winter to a little Parisian feast 
at St. Germain’s or in the less classic neighbourhood of the Palais 
Royal. And nothing astonishes a stranger more than the abundance 
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and luxury which seem to be made out of so little. ‘Those indigo- 
coloured prunes; those pomegranates; those pineapples; those 
cocoa-nuts, are purchased by people of very mediocre méans ; and, 
all the while, the French capital has a reputation, by no means 
unjustified, for dearness ; whereas France, as a rule, is the land of 
domestic economy, as the “Meditations” of even Brillat-Sa varin 
himself would go to prove. For, he says, “water is the drink 
natural to man, and the only one proper for him.” He excepts a 
few, but Alphonse Karr adds, in his name, “ Von /icet omnibus adire 
Corinthum.” “Let those who have fed on fresh figs,” rejoins a 
commentator, “think what it is to have a mellow melon or a bursting 
peach for dessert.” Bah! you might as well talk of ananas, bananas, 
and hot-house pines. Such is a foreign philosophy. In the mean- 
time, we do not repudiate the European peach, leaving America to 
press wine, to extract pickle-sauce, to obtain whisky even, from out 
of this fruit. Paris, upon the whole, knows better; it plays with its 
dessert, and is satisfied ; and peaches at a penny each from the 
October gatherings are scarcely less welcome than the velvet 
“‘ Nivettes ” of Montmorency, or the pink-veined bloom of Macon. 
The stone of this fruit, it is said, is more effectual to quench thirst 
than the coolest and purest of water. There is another, lemon- 
shaped and coloured, also grown at Montreuil, which will not keep a 
week. At the end of a few days, no matter whether the atmosphere 
be cold or warm, damp or dry, it leaves no more than a remnant of 
shrivelled skin upon the shelf. In all of this science I was inducted 
by masters of high accomplishment in the little extra-Parisian village, 
so flowery in the spring, so fruitful in the autumn; and while upon 
sO exquisite a mission, what wonder if I went slightly beyond it, 
indulging in two or three pears—lumps of perfumed butter, trans- 
planted from Belgium, gold and yellow “ Bishops,” tasting like rich 
wine ; “Little St. Johns,” with a ripe anana flavour; and “sweet 
Charlottes,” most unlike their name. Nevertheless, the peach har- 
vest was the glory of those last September and first October days ; 
and I can very well imagine how the fruiterers and feasters of Paris 
have relished, during these autumn and winter months, their cheap 
dessert. For the fruit is good till the spring comes again, and your 
“peach at two sous” is tolerable, with cheese. 


VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. 





A FEW MorRE OLpD DUBLIN 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 


ay RIEFLY in my paper on “ Dublin Political Satire and 
MACS Z) Satirists Forty Years Ago,”* I referred to the trial of 
es" Browne and Sheehan for the article on “ Black Slugs” 


S624 in the Comet. Between Mr. Holmes, the brother-in- 
law of poor Robert Emmett, who defended Sheehan, and Daniel 
O’Connell, who held the brief for Browne, some hard words passed 
during the consultation as to whether or not Sheehan should plead 
in extenuation his extreme youth and his moral guiltlessness of the 
article, of which Browne was the sole author—words that seem 
to have made a deep impression on the minds of each of these 
famous barristers. O’Connell appealed to Sheehan to cast aside the 
notion of repudiation and stand or fall with his editorial colleague, 
and Sheehan yielded to the appeal. 

“Very well, young gentleman,” said Mr. Holmes ; “if you will 
throw yourself under the wheels of your political Juggernaut, it’s 
your own look out ; your blood be upon your own head.” 

O’Connell took the allusion to the Indian idol as personal. Not 
many days before, the trades unions, joined by myriads of the 
citizens of Dublin, had given him an ovation through the principal 
streets of the city, in which he appeared on a triumphal car adorned 
with allegorical figures, and the Zvening Mail characterised the 
whole affair as a piece of party fanaticism under the title of 
“ Juggernaut.” 

“ It were better,” said O’Connell, “to undergo a dozen imprison- 
ments than destroy his own self-esteem and forfeit the esteem of his 
country. And it’s not, after all,” he drily added, “as if the offence 
were rebellion.” 

“ Oh, dear no,” replied Holmes ; “only sedition, which is rebellion 
without its courage.” 

“He must go through it, or be disgraced,” said O’Connell, raising 
his voice to an angry pitch. 

“Let him, by all means, poor boy!” retorted Holmes. “ He 


— 
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has never hung his hat upon a prison peg yet. You don’t happen 
to remember, amongst your light reading, Sterne’s starling, Mr. 
O'Connell ?” p 

“Very well I do, and another gaol-bird nearer home, who couldn’t 
get out either!” was O’Connell’s answer given with a sneer and a 
characteristically mischievous twitch of his wig. 

The unkind allusion needs an explanation: Holmes, when very 
young, had been detained for about a year in the Dublin Newgate, 
at the period of Emmett’s execution, having been suspected of being 
privy to his unfortunate relative’s mad attempt to upset the estab- 
lished Government by force of arms and bloodshed. He was let 
out, however, without trial, the Government officials not having been 
able to produce evidence against him. 

“ Gaol-bird !” exclaimed the old barrister with bitter emphasis ; “ take 
care, my towering eagle of Derrynane, that you’re not a gaol-bird your- 
self yet, and that, old as I am, I may not live to return you the com- 
pliment !” 

“Perhaps you may,” said O’Connel) with a laugh. 

Ten years later O’Connell was tried and condemned for endeavour- 
ing, by unjustifiable and inflammatory language, to bring the Queen’s 
Government into contempt, and was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and £1,000 fine. O’Connell passed out from the court, and 
placing his foot on the step of the carriage which was about to 
convey him to Richmond Penitentiary, he quoted Byron’s couplet to 
a crowd of barristers and others who were cheering and shaking him 
by the hand : 

I think I hear a little bird that sings 
The people by-and-by will be the stronger ! 

“Is it a gaol-bird, Dan ?” asked old Holmes, who by some strange 
chance was at O’Connell’s side at the moment when he made the 
quotation. 

I heard the anecdote from one of O’Connell’s solicitors not long 
after the occurrence, and my informant added what ought not in 
justice to be omitted. O’Connell had always regretted having 
allowed the unworthy taunt to escape his lips. When it was uttered, 
but for the great Dan’s well-known “vow” against ever fighting 
another duel after he had shot D’Esterre, Holmes would, certainly, 
have sent him a hostile message within an hour, for it was his boast 
to the last that he never gave nor took an insult. 

It was not long after the trial of the Comet editors that this sturdy 
old barrister was severely reflected upon in the Dublin Prot for some 


matter connected with O’Connell, at whom Mr. Holmes seldom lost 
P2 
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an opportunity of having a fling, and the consequence was a chal- 
lenge. Barrett, of the Pi/ot, who was a rough-and-ready speaker, and 
one of the most trenchant of the Irish editorial writers of his day, pre- 
ferred maintaining his cause on the popular platform or at his desk 
to anything in the shape of a deadly weapon upon the field of honour. 
He could not, moreover, he said, in discussing the matter with the 
challenger’s friend, who had waited on him to demand a meeting in 
the Phoenix Park at early dawn next morning, or an apology before 
the sun went down that same evening, make an apology of such an 
abject nature as Mr. Holmes demanded. “ Then,” cried the hostile 
envoy, who was one of the most determined fire-eaters on the 
Munster Circuit, “there’s nothing for it but an exchange of shots, 
with more where that came from, till you_change your ideas—if you 
live so long !” 

“‘Ts there no middle term ?” asked the editor. 

“None that I can see, sir. You must apologise, or fight.” 

“Well, then, by Saint Bridget of Kildare, I’ll do neither the one 
nor the other !” 

“ And why not?” 

“In the first place,” said Barrett, “no man with a spark of honour 
would write such a cowardly and disgraceful apology as you demand 
for your principal ; and in the second place, if he were to shoot me, 
I should compromise my creditors ” 

“ Your creditors !” 

“ Yes—my creditors. I owe them £500 at the very least. Let 
me see—there’s my paper merchant on Merchants’ Quay, to whom 
I am indebted a couple of hundreds. My printer, never less than 
half that sum. Stamp-duty—-say fifty. There’s my clerks, my sub- 
editor, my old housekeeper, who wouldn’t wash me, lay me out, and 
wake me, if I left her unconsidered. ‘Then—poor man !—there’s my 
tailor !” 

Mr. Holmes’s friend, who knew nothing in such matters besides 
the code of honour, was almost speechless with rage and as- 
tonishment. 

“Sir!” said he, when he recovered the power of articulation, 
“you shall hear more of this before you’re much older!” and he 
strode out of the editorial sanctum, moving his arms about as he 
went down the stairs like Vandenhoff in “Coriolanus,” describing 
with unique violence the feat of “fluttering the Volscians.” 

In half an hour the fiery gentleman returned to the F/of office with 
one of the most extraordinary propositions from his principal ever 
heard before or afterwards in the history even of Irish duelling. It 
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was nothing more nor less than that Mr. Holmes, taking into con- 
sideration the apparent reasonableness of Barrett’s scrupulosity on 
the subject of his debts, had drawn his cheque on the Bank of 
Ireland for £500, which was very much at his opponent’s service. 
He was to set about discharging his obligations forthwith, and to 
appoint a friend to arrange for a meeting the very next morning. 

The editor of the Pit was overwhelmed with such generous con- 
sideration, and declared that his right hand should wither before it 
pulled a trigger against such a generous Paladin. He would not 
think of accepting the cheque, but would apologise in the hand- 
somest manner; and he kept his word in the dot that very 
evening. 

O’Connell, on hearing the story from Barrett shortly afterwards, 
laughed heartily, and said ‘‘ What a fool you were, Dick, not to have 
taken the money and gone out; Holmes is too blind ‘o hit a 
haystack.” 

The story went further, to the effect that shortly afterwards a 
broken-down swell, very much in want of cash, wrote a challenge to 
Mr. Holmes, grossly insulting him, and offering to stand his fire for 
half the money. The offer, I need hardly say, was not accepted. 

Barrett’s droll affair of honour was surpassed in real Irish fun by 
one which took place in Dublin some twenty years previously, in 
which the celebrated fire-eater and champion of the Dublin 
Corporation, D’Esterre, afterwards shot by O’Connell, came out in 
“a mew way to pay old debts,” and had his overstrained notions of 
chivalry turned into successful ridicule by an honest plain-dealing 
man’s mother-wit and common sense. D’Esterre had been one of 
the most gallant officers in the Navy before he became a Dublin 
wine merchant, in which business he embarked about the beginning 
of the century. It would appear, unfortunately, that he did not 
bring strictly commercial habits into his new order of life. When he 
put his name to paper the discounter of his acceptances might safely, 
as a general rule, deduct, with the interest, the price of the “protest ” 
as well, and even leave a margin for the cost of the writ, which 
would require to be threatened at least, if not served, before the 
obligation would be attended to and satisfied. One day Billy 
Kirwan, a well-known bill-broker, of great wealth and equal shrewd- 
ness, was offered, as he sat on his accustomed window-sill in the 
court-yard of the Commercial Buildings, a bundle of bills for discount 
by a merchant who had taken them in the way of business. It was 
Mr. Kirwan’s boast that he instinctively knew bad “paper” by the 
feel of it. 
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“There’s bad ‘paper’ in your lot—I can perceive, sir, without 
taking the trouble to look over it seri-ah-tim et lite-rah-tim,” 
remarked Billy, who had been originally intended by his pious 
Galway parents for the Church, and had in his boyhood a decent 
converse with the preliminaries of the classics. 

“ Fenum habet in cornu,” he continued, “as a body might say to 
a spavined horse. You had better remove it, if you A/ayse, sir, 
before I have anything to say to you; for I wouldn’t touch it with a 
pair of kitchen tongs, much less dirty my hands with it.” 

“T am astonished to hear you say so, sir,” said the merchant ; 
“and would you be pleased to mention what it is in my hand that 
encounters your objection ?” 

“‘ Why, a certain acceptance signed H. D’Esterre, and, if you must 
know my opinion, I would not advance the value of a brass button 
on all that a jackass could draw on the same security.” 

“Good heavens ! and why not ?” 

“For a rayson I have; and nobody knows it better than Mr. 
D’Esterre himself,” answered Kirwan. 

As Mr. Kirwan was sitting alone after dinner the same evening, 
enjoying his pipe and his glass of punch over one of McGhee’s latter 
leaders in the LZvening Fost, or, just as probable, one of Dan 
O’Connell’s earlier speeches in favour of Catholic emancipation, the 
servant came in with a card from Colonel Henry. 

“Who's Colonel Henry ?” demanded Kirwan. 

“ Faith, and it’s myself doesn’t know him from the man in the 
moon.” 

** Rowl in the Colonel ; and lay another tumbler !” said the master 
of the house. ; 

Colonel Henry, a tall and gentlemanly-looking man, of middle age, 
was ushered in. 

“ Mighty glad I am to see you, Colonel, whatever you’ve come 
about,” said our host ; “but before you begin I would advise you to 
mix a tumbler of that excellent Zohnny Power that’s forenent you. 
If you take it off at once, it will pull you through the opening part of 
your business pleasantly and comfortably ; and then you can mix a 
second at once to prepare you for contingencies.” 

Colonel Henry having taken Kirwan’s advice, so far as mixing, but 
not suddenly absorbing the liquor, opened his business with all the 
grandeur of a perfect Sir Lucius, as in days long gone by Jack John- 
son used to enact the part, not Tyrone Power. 

The Colonel very much regretted that it fell to his lot to have to 
deliver a hostile message to a gentleman of such respectability as 
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Mr. Kirwan from one equally respectable and estimable as Mr. 
D’Esterre. He repeated the injurious and insulting expressions which 
the gentleman whom he had the honour of addressing had made use 
of in speaking of his friend during the day to a certain merchant in 
the Commercial Buildings, and which had travelled the round of the 
city before nightfall. He pointed out moreover the utter impossibility 
of Mr. D’Esterre allowing such an outrage on his name and character 
to be uttered and sent forth to the world without demanding the 
satisfaction of a gentleman. 

“Then, Colonel, honey, come to the point, and just tell me what 
it is that you want,” demanded Kirwan. 

“ An apology or the alternative.” 

“ Which means that I must eat my words or fight ?” 

“‘ Most decidedly.” 

“It can’t be done for the money. 

“For the money?” 

“Yes, for the money. I’d be glad to accommodate you, my dear 
Colonel, in any way in my power ; but the money stands in my way 
most completely and entirely.” 

Cclonel Henry looked bewildered. Kirwan’s argumentum ad 
crumenam was evidently beyond him. ‘“ What money ?—whose 
money ?” he exclaimed. 

““Why, my money, to be sure; the money that your respectable 
friend Mr. D’Esterre owes me this last couple of years—nothing 
more nor less than a cool hundred, independent of interest and ex- 
penses.¢ I lent it to him at first not as a matter of business, but on his 
pledged word of honour that he’d return it to me at the time he pro- 
mised ; and, upon my honour and sowl, he hasn’t done so from that 
day to this.” 

The Colonel doubted what he had to do with the money question. 

“ Everything,” said Kirwan, “in the regard of your not having the 
ghost of an argument on your side when you ask me to apologise or 
fight.” 

The Colonel still could not see it; but his opponent very soon 
made him, in this wise. He'd be a liar anda coward to apologise, 
or in any way retract what he had said and still felt of D’Esterre, 
so long as D’Esterre chose to act dishonourably towards him ; and 
to go out and fight him would be to act like the biggest fool in exis 
tence. “ Blood-an’-’ouns! Colonel,” said Billy, “do you want me 
to fire against my own money? On the other hand, if D’Esterre 
hits me he'll send me to the devil after it; and you know the 
Scripture says that ‘out of hell there’s no redemption !” 
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“Very true indeed, and by no means an unreasonable way of 
putting it,” observed Colonel Henry ; “ but,” he added, “ will you, if 
I satisfy you on the money question ””—— 

“If you pay me—that’s the chat!” roared Billy. 

“Pay you—certainly ; that’s what I mean; but will you then 
fight ?” 

“Like a Trojan, Colonel,” cried Kirwan ; “anything to oblige 
you, anything for peace and quietness.” 

“T shall see you to-morrow morning again, Mr. Kirwan,” said the 
Colonel, rising and formally bowing to his host, who vainly endea- 
youred to make him take another jorum, “just to show that there was 
no animosity between them.” 

€ You'll have your friend ready in the morning, when I call?” asked 
Henry, as he turned for the last time. 

“ That’s my intintion,” responded Kirwan, “and all my worldly 
affairs settled.” 

Colonel Henry did not see the face of inimitable drollery that Mr. 
Kirwan assumed as he uttered the last observation, for his back 
was turned, and he was half-way down the hall-door steps, hailing a 
passing carman. 

Next morning the gallant bearer of the cartel was at the house of 
the challenged party, who received him most graciously. 

“ But your friend, Mr. Kirwan? I don’t see the gentleman to 
whom I expected to be presented,” exclaimed the Colonel, looking 
not a little surprised. 

“Layve that to me,” Kirwan remarked very coolly. “ Business 
before pleasure, if you please; have you brought my money? let’s 
settle that before we proceed to the sintimental part of the matter.” 

“‘ Certainly,” replied Henry. “ Here’s a hundred pound Bank of 
Ireland note at your service, which discharges my friend’s obliga- 
tion.” 

“And here’s a receipt for that same, with an apology for your 
friend, which he and you would be the most unreasonable men alive 
not to accept and be thankful.” 

“What, then! you don’t intend to fight, after all ?” exclaimed the 
Colonel, on hearing what appeared to him an extraordinary decla- 
ration, and perceiving the perfectly ridiculous result which his grave 
embassy had at length been brought to. ‘You won't fight?” he 
repeated. 

“ The divil a bit! Colonel honey ; and that’s as sure as my name 
is Billy Kirwan. I unsay all I have said of your friend, and apologise 
to him and you in the handsomest manner.” 
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“Tcan’t just at this moment see,” ruminated the baffled envoy, 
‘*how my principal is to come out of this affair creditably in this 
fashion !” 

“ He comes out of it with flying colours ; for his fellow citizens 
will think more of him when they hear he has paid his debts than if 
he had shot Billy Kirwan !” 

The celebrated bill-broker of the Dublin Commercial Buildings 
thus brought this, at first sight, formidable looking affair to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, according to his notions of common sense and 
common honour. Even in a duelling age, and by a fire-eating 
generation, people said when a quarrel took place, and a money 
grievance was at the bottom of it, “Settle the latter first and the 
former afterwards ”; and before running a debtor to the wall, “ Take 
Billy Kirwan’s advice and don’t fire against your own money ”” 

Returning to my recollections of Samuel Lover as a satirist, it is 
not too soon now to divulge the fact that in those early days, before 
he became a great man in London, the author of “ Handy Andy” 
exercised not only his pencil as a caricaturist, but his pen as a 
literary satirist. Everybody remembers Lady Morgan, who died at 
an advanced age only a few years back, retaining her fine and spark- 
ling intellectual faculties to the last. Few of us there are, even 
amongst our youngest readers, with any pretensions to acquaintance 
with the light literature of our age and country, who have not been 
agreeably entertained with at least the chief of her lively fictions as 
well as her brilliant sketches of life and travel. At the same time 
it must be acknowledged that even the best of her works were not 
without certain eccentricities, the chief of these being the habit of 
overlaying her otherwise agreeable diction with foreign phrases. 
Lover called her Lady Polly Glot, a title which she enjoyed amongst 
the wags of Dublin till the end of her life, and which, sooth to say, 
so far from offending, pleased her ladyship exceedingly. 

Lady Morgan’s house in Dublin was as celebrated in its way as 
Rambouillet or Holland House, being the resort not only of the 
leading Whig intellect of the Irish metropolis, but of the accom- 
plished and agreeable of every shade of politics—officers of the garri- 
son and of the Viceregal household, the judges, the bar, leaders 
of the medical profession, such as Crampton, Cusack, Stokes, Rom- 
ley, Willes, &c. | My lady was most sedulous, moreover, in her invi- 
tations not only to any of the London dramatic celebrities who 
visited Dublin professionally, but to any others in any line of the 
arts direct or implied ; indeed, to anything individually or collectively 
i1 the shape of a decent presentable lion, good to talk, to talk to, or 
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to be talked about. If Barnum had attended at the Rotundo in those 
days with his Red Indians, Aztecs, the Bosjesmans, the Siamese Twins, 
or the Double-headed Nightingale, you might safely bet you’d en- 
counter them at Lady Morgan’s, where, be it understood, however, 
they went not at their own but at her ladyship’s price, which was 
the honour of her invitation pure and simple. 

Very shortly after the “ Horn Book” had made its appearance, the 
** Valentine Post Bag” was announced for St. Valentine’s Day by the 
same editors, and issuing from the same office. Its sale was very 
extensive. The frontispiece of this witty little half-crown brochure, 
etched by Lover, representing Cupid with his bow unstrung, whisking 
away with the disengaged end of the bow-string a letter-bag from the 
passing postman of the morning, was an exquisite performance. 

A story had gone the rounds of Dublin society that Lady 
Morgan had been endeavouring to catch the “ Bohemian Brothers,” 
a trio of picturesque-looking vocalists, who sang their German part- 
songs with very fine effect and drew large audiences to the fashion- 
able concert-hall of the Rotundo. The shrewd foreigners, however, 
were not to be caught in this cheap and easy fashion. They refused 
to go to her ladyship’s soirées except as a pure matter of business, 
their price being five guineas each. 

Lover seized upon the incident and trotted out the harmonious 
trio and her ladyship for such a bit of sport on Valentine’s Day that 
Lady Morgan, who, rumour had it, was at the moment meditating a 
second fascinating epistle to the “ brothers,” made no further effort 
to induce them to relax their rule in her favour ; nor did she hesitate 
to tell Lover, whose authorship of the “ Valentine” had leaked out, 
that she would dispense with his future presence at her receptions 
unless he repudiated all connection with the Comet Club and its 
publication. This Lover did in the Dublin Morning Register some- 
what cavalierly. Sheehan declared in the same newspaper the day 
after its appearance that the repudiation was false, and declared 
that if it was reiterated his communication to Mr. Lover would not 
be through the columns of a newspaper ; and the statement was not 
repeated. 

Here are the lines, which will not be found in any authorised 
collection of Lover’s works :— 


LADY POLLY GLOT TO THE BOHEMIAN BROTHERS. 
Meine Briider, mei Frati ; mes fréres, adegoi, 
Or however xommés in all languages ye be, 
More beauteous by far, than the cup-bearing boy 
That succeeded that Zadi so like me—fair Hebe. 
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GHAiie gehts Vir, chers freres, come sta, how d’ye do ? 
’Tis “‘ refreshing ’’ to have Forestiert among us ; 
To My capital, #reilich, you're quite diens venus 
For your being unfeimlich, beats all that you’ve sung us. 
Your moustaches, so distingués—mi fa palpitar— 
Ye top-sawyer singers,—tenor, treble, and Basso, 
I don’t mean 7elievo—dijoux that ye are, 
Los Dios !—(I wish I'd a line here from Tasso). 
Then come !—in my little red snuggery rest ; 
Do you play Ulysses, and I’ll play the Syren, 
While my (plaster) Afol/o, by Owen once drest, 
Shall en nudité sport,—like the Haidee of Byron. 
Oh! é gui, J would give you a lesson the while 
Where, souvent, I’ve instructed “ divine ” Catalani ; 
C’etoit la, J taught Braham to sing ‘‘ Said a Smile,” 
And made “that poor Stephens ” az fait in Mandane. 
*T was there / made Comerford quite comme il faut, 
There enseigné the artist his delicate touches ; 
’Tis there, where my chayney is all in a row, 
My new friendships I swear, and revenge my old grudges. 
To my Sunday soirées you'll be quite a relief; 
(The Dungarvans and Miltowns are had in a trice), 
But if you refuse me, ’twill cause me more grief 
Than when Colbourne “‘ the wretch ! ! !”’ sold my books at half-price. 
Then “ absentee ”’ adeago: credetemi, 
I denounce your denial, and doom as your due 
That quickly transported ¢o Sydney you be, 
And Sydney will then be transported with you. 
Deh vien’—at our charming re-union appear, 
(Anti union “ riff raff’”’ have not my estimation,) 
** The Leinsters,”’ and some “ select friends,’’ will be here 
Who signed (at My BIDDING) the famed “ declaration,” 
To my Boudoir (the one of the Book) come to tea, 
In glee we will revel, in waltz we will twine, 
Bohemians—Zingari—mes fréres—chers amis ! 
Fusqu’—da la muerte—your true Valentine ! 


To turn to the poetry of the Comet, one of the songs which had a 
good run at the time when it was published, especially in the North 
of Ireland and amongst the Orangemen themselves, who the English 
reader must understand were, as they are still in that province, for the 
most part Presbyterians as contradistinguished from Episcopalians, 
was the following, which was sung at an editorial symposum by Phi- 
lander (Sheehan) to Buckthorne (Browne). The verses possess some 
value in an historical point of view, showing by their popularity at 
the time that the feelings of the Protestant yeomen of Ulster were 
as much opposed to paying tithes and Church cess as were those of 
the Roman Catholics of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught :— 
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In Clogher town, in the North far down— 
Like a whirlwind it did rattle— 

Met Tythe and Cess, and spoiled their dress 
One morn in bloody battle. 

The Orange boys with tuneful noise 
Went marching in good order, 

Till they met Sir Tythe with his ruffle blythe, 
And they smoothed his muslin border. 


Of Church and State let knaves not prate 
To loyal men to fool them ; 

The Orange Lodge won’t bear such fudge, 
Though Stanley swears he’ll school them. 

From this Twelfth Day no tythe we'll pay— 
No value we’re receiving. 

Let every creed its preachers feed, 
And down with reverend thieving! 


We'll toast and tell who burst the spell, 
Those loyal Orange brothers, 

Who bravely stood, in cause so good, 
To free themselves and others. 

Let tythes go down! Who fears the frown 
Of Sianley, the State Showman ? 

We'll aid the cause, obey the laws, 
And hurt or harm do no man. 


Arise, Tyrone, that long lay prone, 
In mean, unmanly slumber, — 

The dupe or slave of peer or knave, 
Your load was lordly lumber ! 

From bright Strabane to Ballymagrawn 
Shall beat but one pulsation— 

One strong calm beat of vital heat, 
To save a sinking nation. 


In the midst of notes, recollections, and mementoes, such as 
render an old man garrulous without measure, I find my space 
exhausted. 





TRANSMITTING THE WAR NEWS. 


WAS not a war correspondent. My business was to take up 

my station at a point somewhere near the confines of civilisa- 

tion between London and Ashantee, to receive despatches 

from our own special correspondent in Africa, and to send 
the news on from that point to the vicinity of Fleet Street by tele- 
graph. This seems a very simple business, but there is an art in it, 
and the history of that art, in Europe, in America, in Asia, and in 
Africa, say from the outbreak of the Crimean War till the close of 
the recent operations of Great Britain on the Gold Coast, would 
form a very interesting, an exciting, and a not altogether unheroic 
chapter connected with the story of modern warfare. In comparison 
with a great deal that would appear in such a chapter my own little 
scrap of experience would not cut a very important figure ; but such 
as it is it forms an illustration of a department of journalism about 
which the general reader knows little. 

The special correspondent despatched to the Gold Coast began» 
so to speak, by laying a trail on his way out. At every port he 
made such arrangements as seemed to him best for the safe receipt 
and prompt retransmission of his letters and his messages from the 
seat of war, and at Liverpool, Southampton, Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Madeira, St. Vincent, and Sierra Leone he left agents, several of 
whom were specially sent out from London for that purpose. It was 
the business of the agent to watch for the arrival of ships which 
might possibly bring news from Ashantee, and to retransmit the 
news-parcel or its contents, as the case might be, by the quickest 
possible conveyance or by telegraph, to the journal whose commis- 
sion he held. The correspondent at the seat of war despatched his 
letter, by special messenger or trustworthy courier, to the agent at 
Cape Coast, who ordinarily forwarded it (per favour of the captain) 
by the next most available steamer to one of the stations I have 
named. Not always would the first boat to start from Cape Coast 
be the most expeditious medium of conveyance. In one instance 
in particular a letter from Prahsu for a particular journal was not 
despatched from Cape Coast until two days after other letters of the 
same date had left, but it was published in London eight days before 
the letters which were sent out in advance of it. It owed its advan- 
tage to the fact that the steamer by which it came ran faster than 
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the others, made fewer calls, and so just saved the English Govern- 
ment Despatch Boat to Lisbon, whence the letter was immediately 
telegraphed on; while, the slower boat, having missed this same 
Government Despatch Boat at Madeira, carried its war letters 
through to Liverpool. 

One word as to these Despatch Boats. The Vigilant and 
Enchantress, commanded respectively by Staff-Commander Cleveland 
and Captain Harris, were employed by Her Majesty’s Government 
expressly for the purpose of meeting the African packets at Madeira, 
and conveying official despatches with all speed to Lisbon, to be 
telegraphed to the Foreign Office, the submarine cable now commu- 
nicating with Madeira being at that time out of order and unwork- 
able. The officers of these ships were good enough, with the full 
sanction of authority at home, to convey the letters of the newspaper 
correspondents as well as their own across the four hundred miles 
of ocean to Portugal, and the press and the public are indebted to 
them for by far the largest proportion of war news that reached 
England in advance of regular routes. The Despatch Boats arriving 
at Lisbon at any hour of the day or night would run direct up the 
Tagus to the Praco do Commercio, where the chief telegraph office 
is situated. Government despatches were immediately sent ashore 
to gain the all-important advantage of being first on the wire. Repre- 
sentatives of particular newspapers hurried on board to receive their 
letters, and raced ashore to secure second place in the order of tele- 
graphing. Government messages were rarely long, and would not 
occupy the wire more than a few minutes ; but with respect to news- 
paper intelligence, extending sometimes to the length of two columns, 
and occupying the wires for three or four hours, the case was very 
different. The handing of such a message to the English clerk in 
charge at the Eastern Telegraph Company’s office two minutes before 
the message of a competitor might make all the difference between 
the delivery of the same at the office of the particular journal in 
time to appear next morning, and the delivery at an hour when it 
would be of no use till the following day, and would then have 
been anticipated. And when it is remembered that the cost of a 
single message would range between #50 and £100, it will be 
readily understood that no inconsiderable exercise of scheming was 
brought into play to secure the all-important advantage of being first 
on the wire. The story current of the device of a correspondent of 
a New York paper, who, having first got possession of a certain 
single wire, kept the machine occupied in the transmission of the 
first chapter of Genesis until his own despatch was written—whether 
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the incident is true or false—is a tolerably good illustration of the 
position. He who first engages the attention of the telegraphic 
operator has him at his service till the last word of his message 
is sent. 

Such were the duties of the London journalists posted at Lisbon, 
and, as I have hinted, I was one of them. A few incidents will indi- 
cate the conditions of success and failure in such work, and the 
nature of the competition between the agents. 

One day when the Despatch Boat arrived from Madeira with 
special correspondents’ letters from Cape Coast, it transpired that 
communication by cable 77¢@ Falmouth was broken, and the messages 
had to lie dead in the Portuguese office. Sometimes I was out- 
manceuvred and beaten in point of time or scheming by my rivals ; 
sometimes I had the best of them. On the occasion of this broken 
cable I had the advantage, though there were messages handed in 
at the office half an hour earlier than mine. I was told, as had my 
forerunners been, that the message could not be despatched until 
the fracture in the cable was repaired, and I left the office, like 
them, discomfited. But presently it occurred to me that notwith- 
standing the blank zon fossumus of the telegraph office, there might 
be some alternative method of getting the message on a stage, and 
returning to the office I pressed home the question whether it was 
absolutely certain that nothing could be done. 

‘** Nothing,” said the clerk ; “the Spanish land-lines are of no use 
during the war.” 

“‘ But is there no other possible route? Cannot you ‘hark back’ 
in any way ?” 

A new idea struck the chief clerk. 

“Yes ; if you choose to pay for your message 77@ Malta, it can go 
there for retransmission.” 

* Pay !—I’'ll pay anything !” 

“Then give me written instructions to that effect.” 

Written instructions were given, and the message went ; and when, 
some five hours afterwards, my friends the agents of certain other 
journals arrived at their hotel notes were awaiting them from the 
obliging manager of the Telegraph Department stating that if they 
wished their messages to go vid Malta they must give written authority 
for the extra cost. Meanwhile my message had had some hours’ 
start on the thousand miles electric race round by Gibraltar, Malta, 
and who knows where besides, and was already being “told off” in 
London, where it appeared in the newspaper to which it was ad- 
dressed one day in advance of all other newspapers, and even of 
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Reuter’s, whose Lisbon agents are particularly smart; and the news 
was particularly interesting and important. 

Apart from the conditions of competition under which we worked, 
I must confess that I had no twinges of conscience upon over- 
reaching my friends in this particular instance, for it was by a stroke 
of what at the time I considered to be rather cruel sharp practice 
that they had got those particular messages delivered at the 
telegraph office half an hour before mine. I was then a new 
arrival, and they, who knew their ground, had led me to believe 
that there was no hurry in getting on board the Despatch Boat, and 
that we should all go in a party for our parcels ; while in point of 
fact they had made private arrangements with the lieutenant for 
their letters to be brought ashore with the Government despatches, 
while mine, in default of such arrangement, would remain on board. 

On the next occasion important news was brought to Lisbon by 
steamer direct from St. Vincent. The ship arrived at an early hour 
in the morning, and was detained in quarantine at Belem, at the 
mouth of the Tagus, a distance of five miles from the city. Bya 
special arrangement with one José Alvarez, who kept a small ob- 
servatory, I had obtained first intelligence of the entrance of this 
ship, and long before Lisbon generally, and my rivals in particular, 
were astir, I was on the way to Belem, “all in a chaise and pair,” 
which had been specially on order in expectation of this arrival, A 
solitary, Portuguese guard was on duty at the Quarantine Office, and 
there, on the other side of an iron grating, was the ship’s officer, 
with all the letters in ,his possession, about to place them in an iron 
safe to undergo a process of fumigation before being sent on to the 
post-office at Lisbon. 

“Could you not give me that one letter in the red envelope ?” 
said I, well knowing that if it went through the ordinary course five 
hours must elapse before I could receive it. 

“Impossible !” replied he. ‘They would put you in the lazaretto 
and subject the ship to a penalty.” 

I was turning away disappointed, when a solution of the difficulty 
occurred to me. 

“You cannot give me, the letter, but as it has not yet passed into 
the post-office, there is no law to prevent you from opening it and 
reading it to me.” 

“With pleasure,” 

“ That, then, is the letter; you will find my name upon it, and 
the name of the newspaper I represent.” 

The packet was opened and read ; the contents, which were brief 
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but important, I took down in shorthand ; the letter was refastened, 
and I was walking with assumed calmness out of the office when two 
of my contemporaries, in breathless haste, rushed in— 

“You need not hurry,” I observed. ‘You cannot get your 
letters. Will you come and have a glass of wine ?” 

They declined, as I expected. I repaired to an adjoining telegraph 
office, whence, with the aid of an interpreter whom I had taken down 
with me, the message was despatched fully five hours before we 
received our letters out of quarantine at the Lisbon post-office, 
where I waited with the rest to avoid suspicion. 

When the news reached us of the battle of Amoaful, the most 
exciting of the whole war, a new expedient was brought into play. 
I had engaged a small tug steamer to go alongside the ship, and had 
instructed the man in charge, who was well up to the work, to get 
my letters if possible and then signal for me to go on board his tug. 
Not only had he got my letters, but the captain had handed to him 
those of a contemporary as well. To have taken these back to the 
ship would have lost half an hour of valuable time, so I ordered them 
to be sent to my friend’s hotel. Unfortunately he had then gone 
down to the ship, and when he returned the night porter, who had 
gone off duty, had taken them up to his room, seeing them marked 
“Tmportant,” and the day porter, who succeeded him, knew nothing 
about them. Thus it was that my message, which was a very long 
one, and cost #107 in transmission by telegraph, was first ex route, 
and occupied the only available line until a late hour in the evening. 

My friend had his revenge when, aroused one morning at two 
o’clock with telegraphic intimation of the arrival of a particular mail 
steamer, he was up and alongside three hours before any of us. 
The porter at my hotel had received a similar message at the same 
time, and with true Portuguese indifference had folded his cloak 
around him and fallen asleep with the message in his hand. I must 
confess that his diligence ever afterwards was remarkable. 

It was necessary after this that the river should be watched by 
night whenever important news was expected, and I had watchers to 
report themselves at my room at twelve, three, and six, urged to 
punctuality by promises of brandy and water, and the certainty that 
in case of their failing to appear I should soon be alongside of them. 
Once the Despatch Boat got in at midnight, and knowing now that 
the letters of my rivals would be brought ashore I was doubly 
anxious to get quickly on board. A solitary old boatman only was 
to be had, but the tide was running fast in the direction of the place 
where the Despatch Boat lay, and by taking an oar and laying-to 
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sturdily in stroke with the old man we dashed over the bounding 
Tagus, through the lines of ships, and were soon alongside the 
boat. To have returned against tide would have involved a great 
loss of time. We pulled straight ashore, and after scrambling up a 
steep bank I found myself on the high road four miles from Lisbon 
at one o’clock in the morning, with as much chance of getting a cab 
as you would have at the same hour in the neighbourhood of the 
Cock at Sutton. By the light of a small lantern I was preparing my 
messages when by some extraordinary good fortune I heard in the 
distance the sound of wheels. Sure enough a cab, on its way to 
Lisbon, rolled up. I jumped in: 

“ Estacao Telegraphica, Praga do Commercio. Vite! Vite!” 

The boat carrying the letters of my friends the enemy ashore 
would have pulled up against the tide to the Praco, and could not 
have gained much. The time occupied in transmission to London 
was very uncertain, and even at this hour, with a clear day available, 
it was important not to be late. When I arrived my message was 
ready to be handed in. One, and one only, of my rivals was ready 
too, and passed his to the clerk first. The next moment it was 
handed back with the notification that it was not marked to go 7d 
Malta. Mine, which had been handed in immediately after, was duly 
directed v#@ Malta, and of course obtained whatever advantage there 
might be in precedence. 

One more note and I have done. These messages, numbering 
sometimes as many as twenty at a time, were all handed in at the 
chief office, where an English staff was on duty; but in a quiet 
corner of the Square was a small office, used chiefly for Custom 
House purposes, but open to the public; and here, by previous 
arrangement, it was practicable to slip in a short message and get it 
off while the clerks at the chief office were still busy receiving and 
arranging their mass of business. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, however, beat us all by sending his most 
decisive advices direct to Gibraltar, and thence by telegraph to 
London. 

Let me end, however, by saying that in all our rivalries we news- 
paper men at Lisbon were excellent friends, and it is partly on the 
suggestion of one of them, with whom I made the journey home, 
that I have ventured to lay before the public these incidental illus- 
trations of the difficulties of getting and transmitting war news. 

,. 





HANS VOGEL. 
AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“Bin achter Deutscher Mann mag keinen Franzen leiden !”*—BRANDER 
IN “ Faust.” 


HE fight is o’er, the day is done, 
And thro’ the clouds o’erhead 
The fingers of the setting sun 
a Are pointing down blood-red,— 
Beneath, on the white battlefield, 

Lie strewn the drifts of dead. 


No breath, no stir ; but everywhere 
The cold Frost crawleth slow, 
And Frank and Teuton side by side 
Lie stiffening in the snow,— 
While piteously each marble face 

Gleams in the ruby glow. 


No sound ; but yonder midst the dead 
There stands one steed snow-white, 

And clinging to its chilly mane, 
Half swooning, yet upright, 

Its rider totters, breathing hard, 
Bareheaded in the light ! 


Hans Vogel. Spectacles on nose, 
He gasps and gazes round— 
He shivers as his eyes survey 
That wintry battle-ground— 
Then, parch’d with thirst and chill with cold, 


He sinks, without a sound. 
Q2 
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Before his vision as he lies 
There gleams a quaint old Town, 
He sees the students in the street 
Swaggering up and down, 
While at a casement sits a Maid 
In clean white cap and gown. 


Hans Vogel thinks, “‘ My time hath come! 
Ne’er shall these eyes of mine 

Behold poor Annchen, or the vines 
Of dear old Ehbrenstein !” 

He smacks his lips, “‘ A/ein Gott / for one 
Deep draught of Rhenish wine !” 


Then swift as thought his wild eyes gleam 
On something at his side— 

He stirs—he glares—he sits erect— 
He grips it, eager-eyed : 

A Flask it is some friend or foe 
Hath dropt there ere he died ! 


To God he mutters now a prayer, 
Quaking in every limb ; 

Trembling he holds it to the light !— 
’Tis full unto the brim ! 

A flask, a brimming flask of wine ! 
And God hath sent it him! 


Hans Vogel’s heart leaps up in joy, 
“ Dem Himmel sei Dank!” he cries— 
Then pursing out his thirsty lips 
Prepares to quaff his prize,— 
When lo! a sound—he starts—and meets 
A pair of burning eyes! 


Propt on a bed of comrades dead, 
His faint breath swiftly flying, 

His breast torn open by a shell, 
A Grenadier is lying :— 

Grim as a wolf, with gleaming fangs, 
‘The Frenchman glareth, dying ! 
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White are his locks, his features worn 
With many a wild campaign, 

He rocks his head from side to side 
Like to a beast in pain— 

He groans athirst, with open mouth, 
Again and yet again. 


Hans Vogel, in the act to drink 
And render God due praise, 

Drops down his fever’d hand in doubt 
And pauses in amaze, 

For on the flask that Grenadier 
Fixeth his filmy gaze ! 


Hans Vogel smiles, “ Here lieth one 
Whose need is more than mine!” 
Then, crawling over to his foe, 
“ Look, Frenchman, here is wine ! 
And by the God that made us both 


Shall every drop be thine !” 


Hast thou beheld a dying boar, 
Struck bleeding to the ground, 
Spring with one last expiring throe 
To rip the foremost hound ? 

Terrible, fatal, pitiless, 
It slays with one swift bound. 


Ev’n so that grizzly wolf of war, 
With eyes of hate and ire, 

Stirs as he lies, and on the ground 
Gropes with a fierce desire,— 

Then lifts a mighty carbine up, 
And lo! one flash of fire! 


A flash—a crash! Hans Vogel still 
Is kneeling on his knee, 

His heart is beating quick, his face 
Is pale as man’s can be ; 

The ball just grazed his bleeding brow,— 
“ Potstausend /” murmureth he. 
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Hans frowns ; and raising to his lips 
The flask, begins to quaff ; 

Then holds it to the fading light 
With sly and cynic laugh. 

Deep was his drought—sweet was the wine— 
And he hath drunk the half! 


But now he glanceth once again 
Where that grim Frenchman lies— 

Gasping still waits that wolf of war 
Like to a beast that dies— 

He groans athirst, with open mouth, 
And slowly glazing eyes. 


Hans Vogel smiles ; unto his foe 
Again now totters he— 

So spent now is that wolf of war 
He scarce can hear or see. 

Hans Vogel holds his hand, and takes 
His head upon his knee! 


Then down the dying Frenchman’s throat 
He sends the liquor fine : 

“ Half yet remains, old boy,” he cries, 
While pouring down the wine— 

“‘ Hadst thou not play’d me such a trick, 
It would have a// been thine !” 


Hans Vogel speaketh in the tongue 
Of his good Fatherland— 

The Frenchman hears an alien sound 
And cannot understand, 

But he can taste the warm red wine 
And feel the kindly hand. 


See ! looking in Hans Vogel’s face 
He stirs his grizzly head— 

Up, smiling, goes the grim moustache 
O’er checks as gray as lead— 

With one last glimmer of the eyes, 
He smiles,—and he is dead. 





MADEMOISELLE DESCLEE. 
BY CAMILLE BARRERE. 


line of demarcation between talent and genius is 

signalised by a tendency on the part of the spectator 

to give up criticism for profound observation. A 
great player, properly speaking, is beyond criticism of capacity: he 
has mastered all the difficulties of his art; he has learnt all the 
tricks, ficelles, and effects which a good actor cannot dispense with, 
as a child learns his A, B, C before he can read ; all these means of 
acting he puts to the service of his genius ; and as there is no room 
for the vulgar criticism of his proficiency as a stage holder, one can 
only observe the manifestations of his genius. There are not many 
artistes on the stage who are worth observing. M. Got is one ; 
M. Faure is another ; and Mr. Irving might be classed with them if he 
were more highly cultivated. Among the ladies I see none, now 
that Mademoiselle Desclée is no more. A year and a half ago she 
came to London, passed before the English public like a vision, and 
then flitted away never to be seen again. She appeared, as it were, 
and conquered before any one was quite aware that the battle was 
engaged in between the caprice of dé/ettanti and the hitherto unrevealed 
individuality of one of the most powerful and strange actresses that 
ever lived. And just as her return to England was being looked for, 
it was heard that she was in the agonies of death. To some of those 
who had seen her but two months before in the magnificent 
exuberance of her talent, the news was as painful as unexpected ; 
others, who had given close scrutiny to the nature of her genius— 
who had understood the peculiar connection which obviously existed 
between the temperament of the actress and the ideal characters she 
impersonated—were pained, but little surprised ; for it was evident 
that the more perfect she became, the nearer she was to death’s door. 
London had Desclée’s last breath, and short as was her sojourn here, 
it left so deep and lasting an impression that it is worth the while 
to devote a few pages to one whose short career and brilliant 
success offer more than ordinary elements of curiosity. She was a 
new comer, and yet she distanced all rivals ; she was young, and yet 
she was by no means precocious ; she was not pretty, and yet she 
was irresistibly fascinating ; she exhibited all but an entire absence 
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of studied correction and elaborate refinement, and, nevertheless, she 
was innately more correct, more refined than the most admired 
actress of the Théatre Francais ; and, on the whole, was as much of 
a sphinx as any great and mysterious artist that ever acted, composed, 
wrote, or painted. . 

When I saw Desclée for the first time, my impression, I confess, 
was not one of extreme admiration; and I may even say that I 
retired from the theatre with a vague feeling of discomfort, which, 
when I tried to explain it at the moment, altogether puzzled me. I 
instinctively felt that her acting was of the highest, but I was quite 
at a loss how to express my appreciation of it. When I came to 
analyse this general impression I found that it was caused by the 
extreme originality of the actress. One likes and expects to see 
and hear something to which one is accustomed ; and when one’s 
conventional ideas and complacent expectations are suddenly 
bewildered by a sight absolutely new, one experiences the momentary 
helplessness of judgment I speak of. One needs to become 
familiarised with originality before one can have a fair notion of its 
value, just as, if the simile can be used, one must eat truffles several 
times before one gets to like them. When I saw Desclée again, 
surprise began to give place to admiration, and the more I saw 
her the more my admiration increased. I have no doubt that 
this process of mental criticism was that of most spectators. But 
at the same time the feeling of pain persisted, and even increased 
in an equal measure with admiration. To me it appeared really too 
evident that she was, as it were, shedding her heart’s blood, and that 
with every outburst of passion, with every word of anguish and despair 
that M. Alexandre Dumas’ heroine uttered by her lips, she cast in the 
house a particle of her life. One felt that such acting must soon kill 
the actress. When one thinks of the shattering results on mind and 
frame of one single violent emotion, it is easy to analyse the havoc a 
nightly repetition of such tumultuous conflicts of the soul must have 
produced on Desclée ; for she had the wonderful and fatal privilege 
not of impersonating but of deing the characters to which she gave 
fire and life. Now if she had played in pieces of which the dominant 
impersonation belongs more to the passion of the heart than to the 
passion of the nerves; if she had been Marion de Lorme instead ot 
La Dame aux Camélias, Desdemona instead of Frou-Frou, Donna 
Sol instead of La Princesse Georges, the effect on herself would have 
been far less prejudicial. There are passions that elevate and 
passions that kill. Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo have moulded 
characters of sublime purity, that can be approached, analysed, and 
represented without that eternai blight to the heart and soul which 
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we try in vain to efface after seeing or reading the plays of Dumas 
fils. The former present man and woman such as they are in their 
highest nobleness and virtue ; modern playwrights of the French 
stage form before us the lowest and most scaring types of humanity. 
But Desclée was linked to Dumas’ chariot of triumph; she was 
doomed by her life, disappointments, and natural gratitude, to the 
man who had procured her a first decisive success. She was ever 
giving vent to the morbid utterances and pathological dramas 
which the grim author of “La Dame aux Camélias” has always 
delighted in tracing. To follow the progress of M. Alexandre Dumas’ 
plays was sufficiently desecrating for the outsider ; to play them and 
to feel every shade of what they implied must have been deadly. 

The great actress was, in fact, of a nature too sensitive, and far too 
eager to enter into the skin of the author’s impersonations, to have 
recourse to the artificial means which dramatic artists, and even the 
greatest among them, are naturally compelled to call to their help if 
they wish to spare themselves for a long and fruitful career. This was 
the cause of her unparalleled success, and also of her early death. When 
she appeared on the stage every lurking idea of mere interpretation 
of a play by a competent actress disappeared ; and so did the foot- 
lights and almost the recollection that one was in a theatre. It 
seemed as if a side of a house were removed by some cynical 
Asmodeus and a page of life were unfolded before you which, by 
some supernatural agency, you had the privilege of following. Every- 
thing in Desclée was impulse, naturalness, and profound truth. 
Diane de Lys, with her lightness of humour and heart, indistinct 
notions of right and evil, charming wit and graceful bearing, was 
before you in flesh and bones. The artiste seemed to understand 
the character better than the author himself, and with native taste 
and exquisite fimesse she rendered all the shades of the temper of a 
whimsical, impulsive, yet artistic creature. It was felt that a woman 
could not possibly be more fascinating than she made herself. A 
thorough Parisienne in nature, Desclée was essentially feminine in 
the true meaning of the word. She displayed the soft worded 
causticity, the subtle shrewdness, the exaggeration of passionate 
feelings, the sudden fierceness and tremendous powers of contempt 
which belong to the sex; she had no typical gesture, no academic 
pose, and no fixed and conventional manner of expressing certain 
things. The range of her gestures was infinite, and such was 
the extreme versatility of her intellect and the choiceness of her 
sense of nuances that not one of them resembled another. She 
rendered a situation in different ways according to the impression 
she was under at the time, and she had a variety of methods of 
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expressing the same phrase on different nights that was most 
curious to observe. Never were two things more unlike than two 
identical performances of Desclée. With all these unique qualities, 
which made up such an original ensemble, Desclée’s personal 
appearance had nothing that might be called strikingly prepossessing. 
Her aspect was strange, and one had an intuition that an uncom- 
mon woman was in presence. The mouth was large, and not 
graceful ; the face shaped in a long oval, the chin very sharp, and 
the eye wide open, and with a strange, fixed gaze about it. But 
not until she opened her lips and the muscles of her face began to 
move was any particular effect produced ; it was then perceived 
that her voice was rather weak, and of not very agreeable quality, 
and that her face could assume every shade of tragic expression, as 
well as every coquettish pout of a volatile and-wayward girl. No- 
thing could be more charming than her capricious gaiety in the first 
part of “‘ Frou-Frou”; more striking than her mobility of feature in the 
drawing-room scene of “ Diane de Lys”; and more tragic than the 
intense dramatic effect she infused into that somewhat absurd situa- 
tion of Sardou’s “‘ Maison Neuve” where the heroine tries to con- 
ceal from her husband’s sight the corpse of a man who is not 
dead. Whatever the morality of M. Alexandre Dumas’ plays may 
be there is no doubt that they are powerfully and wittily written ; 
but the author was all but completely eclipsed by the actress, and 
when the spectators retired after a performance of “Le Demi- 
Monde” or “ La Princesse Georges” they thought more of Desclée 
than of Dumas. But the dramatist unwittingly took his revenge, for it 
Desclée made Dumas’ creations live they paid her back by killing 
her. 

Another impression was derived from Desclée’s acting ; but this 
was quite personal to the actress ; and since she is no more, and as I 
do not see how I could explain the origin and causes of a dramatic 
genius which suddenly and spontaneously manifested itself after a 
long series of failures on the very stage which a few years later was 
to be the scene of her triumph without alluding to her private life, I 
may as well mention it at once. Such proficiency as hers, it was felt, 
could not have sprung from study, observation, and application ; her 
natural faculties must have remained dormant until they were roused 
by the gall of experience. Her life must have been stormy and 
erratic, her passions tumultuous and conflicting, and her deceptions 
many. She was too really the heroine of Alexandre Dumas not to 
have herself passed through some of the phases of the existence of 
that heroine. I trust my intrusion on a delicate ground will not be 
misunderstood. Whatever Desclée’s life might have been, she was 
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not, in my opinion, a whit less respectable. The morality of women 
of genius cannot justly be judged by the ordinary standard; few 
among them have been virtuous in the exact sense of the term, and 
it never enters the mind of the most stiff-collared critic to blame 
George Sand, or Catherine of Russia, or Christine of Sweden, or 
Sappho, for the peculiar nature of her temperament. By heart and 
disposition Mademoiselle Desclée was one of the chastest and 
purest of women ; but she had embraced a career and a mode of 
life which, so far as France is concerned, offers temptations and is 
strewn with abysses such as few women can either resist or avoid. 
I remember now with a feeling of grief how she told me the sad 
tale of an actress’s career in France—to what tests an artiste has to 
submit to arrive at success ; how it is materially impossible for her 
to follow an honest path by reason of the disproportion that exists 
between her emoluments and-the expense in costumes she is com- 
pelled to incur ; how she played Frou-Frou a hundred nights, paid 
at the rate of £20 a month, while her toilettes cost her double the 
amount. She said all this with sorrow, and seemed to recollect the 
events of her past life with the remorse of one who feels that certain 
blemishes can never be effaced. In a rather poorly written pamphlet 
of M. Emile de Moline’s on Desclée, he describes the first period of 
her life as happy, peaceful, and prosperous. This is not true—at 
least if I may trust what I heard on the matter from Desclée’s own 
lips. She complained bitterly of members of her family, and even 
made against them charges which I need not allude to. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt that she received an education of the most 
accomplished kind ; but she was allowed to develop a fastidiousness 
of taste which leads a woman to evil when she does not possess a 
fortune to satisfy it. She was taught every art dagrément—uusic, 
drawing, dancing—and, in fact, she became the fittest creature to 
spend thousands a year. But when Aimée Desclée attained a high 
state of intellectual and mundane culture the natural complement 
of money was not forthcoming ; far from this, a reverse of fortune 
deprived her parents of their means of livelihood ; so she was com- 
pelled to adopt a profession. The ambition of most small French 
bourgeois soars no higher than seeing their children on the stage ; 
indeed, it is quite a passion with them to be able to boast that their 
son or daughter belongs to the company of a theatre, and thus they 
satisfy their own petty vanity. Aimée Desclée fell a victim to it, and 
she was sent as a pupil to the Conservatoire, although nothing in her 
nature betokened a particular aptitude for histrionic art. She studied 
under Beauvallet, the well-known actor and professor of declamation, 
and in 1855—that is, when she wes nineteen—appeared at the 
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Gymnase Dramatique, at a salary of #50 a year. Curiously enough, 
the manager of the theatre was the same M. Montigny under whose 
protection she earned her future laurels. But her @ébd¢ was more than 
a lamentable failure. All the critics killed her with that “faint 
praise” which is worse than downright hostility, and M. Montigny 
began to regret the #50 he had so liberally bestowed on the 
beginner. She tried and tried again, but all to no purpose ; she was 
cold, stiff, lacked expression, and, on the whole, was the very imper- 
sonation of mediocrity. Her youth, and that natural bloom which the 
French picturesquely call /a beauté du diable, hardly redeemed her 
absolute nullity. She must have been very bad indeed, inasmuch as 
Parisian critics are always indulgent to children. When she per- 
sonated La Baronne d’Ange, in lieu of Rose Chéri, in “Le Demi- 
Monde,” the author, who eventually was to call her the greatest 
actress of her time, was so disgusted that the part was not long in 
her possession. Nor was she liked by her comrades. A virtuous 
girl is generally the object of ill-feeling from those who are con- 
scious that she has over them the superiority of good conduct—a thing 
they at once envy and despise. The door was closed upon her at the 
Gymnase ; she went to the Vaudeville and obtained a small engage- 
ment there ; but she had now the reputation of a cabotine—that is, of a 
hopeless nonentity, and when she was again sent out of the Vaudeville 
as incapable the poor girl was forced to the acceptance of a travestied 
part in a féerte of the Variétés. She was now three-and-twenty, and 
the prospect of life was dreary and dark. She was dismayed, poor, and 
miserable ; gifted with tastes far above her means, she found herself 
cast away from every stage, with misery staring her in the face, as the 
consequence of her honesty. Then commenced her sadder days; 
although she exchanged poverty for the gilded existence of the 
demi-monde. She gave up her old habits and her hopes of success; 
renounced the stage, and plunged into her new existence with the 
recklessness of a poor affrighted creature who thinks the world is 
leagued to drive her into perdition. She became little more 
than a fetite dame, and led the fast feverish existence of her like, 
among whom smothered conscience raises its voice perhaps more 
often than one thinks. Desclée travelled from the Seine to the Neva, 
had a house in Paris, a carriage, horses, and all that is sometimes 
supposed to be needed to constitute happiness. She wandered from 
Homburg to Spa, from Spa to Baden. Her mind was diseased, and 
this was manifested by her eccentricity ; she had plenty of protectors 
if she wished, but not a single friend; and the recollection of her 
unstained past seems to have been a constant attendant. 

This ruthless squandering of her valuable faculties can only be 
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accounted for by a profound aberration of mind; for if Desclée’s 
genius as an actress was yet to appear, she showed by some 
admirable letters she wrote to her acquaintances and the sparkling 
wit which enhanced her conversation that she possessed literary 
aptitude of no common order. Sooner or later, however, the finer 
side of her nature was to resume its moral ascendancy. Desclée 
tired and sickened of the life she was leading, and she had the 
fortitude to discard it at all risks. This, no doubt, was highly credit- 
able to her in all respects, considering that it is easy enough to slip 
from virtue to vice, but very hard to return from vice to virtue. 
Desclée returned to Paris, and applied everywhere in vain for an 
engagement, until she was well nigh again reduced to the extreme 
verge of desperation. She then thought of becoming a nun (an 
idea, by the way, which she retained ever afterwards). A kind- 
hearted impresario appeared just in time to prevent the execution of 
this design. The engagement he proposed to her was anything but 
brilliant, and the art she was expected to express was not of the 
loftiest kind. She was to go to Italy, and defray the delights of 
native admirers of “cascades” and cayenne-peppered plays. But 
a serious difficulty occurred, says one of her biographers: she could 
not dance the cancan, and that was principally what she was expected 
to do. Desclée went to the balls of the Quartier Latin, mingled 
with students and gréseffes, and, thanks to their lessons, she mastered 
this last sublime effusion of modern choregraphy. It is difficult to 
imagine the aristocratic, the refined Desclée, whose grace and dis- 
tinction were so much admired, hobbling about to the tune of an 
Offenbachanalian fantasy. Yet it was so, and the cencan was the 
serious débé?t in a foreign land of an artiste who soon was to reach 
the highest sphere of her profession. 

Some years elapsed, and Paris was yet unaware that the wretched little 
actress who had made such a notable failure, such as many others do 
every month on the stage, would return transformed and resplendent 
with talent. Symptoms of the event occurred, however. A French- 
man or two, returning from Milan, said they had seen a French 
actress who really deserved better than the scenes she played in and 
the houses she played to. Another, homeward bound from Naples, 
shortly afterwards declared that the French theatre of that town 
possessed an actress who ought to be heard in Paris. The oblivion 
of Desclée’s first fiasco, and even of her name, was so complete that 
fev: could remember where she came from. ‘Those who recollected 
her smiled incredulously, and could not believe that the jackdaw 
had turned into a swan. The truth was that something short of a 
miracle had taken place beyond the Alps. Desclée had gone. to 
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Italy to act low farce, as a third or fourth rate arfiste, and two years 
had not elapsed before the Italian public raved about and grinned 
jubilantly at the French overlooking such a talent as it was now its 
exclusive privilege to appreciate. The exiled actress appeared first 
at Naples, and filled minor parts in minor plays. But some strange 
revolution seemed to take place within: she was another woman, 
and dormant genius awoke in her breast. Her erratic life, her dis- 
appointments and mental sufferings, had revealed new chords ; she 
had seen what life was, and it was now within her power to render 
what she had felt and felt still with intense reality. Strange indeed 
that her dramatic power should have required the stimulant of 
violent emotions to break the outer crust and manifest itself! But 
nevertheless it was so. Hers was a genius which, like those mys- 
terious plants which suddenly bloom forth under the influence of 
artificial means of growth, required abnormal circumstances and 
morbid experience to attain maturity. She pleased the Italians, and 
with extraordinary rapidity she took possession of the most difficult 
parts and rendered them in her own striking manner. The plays she 
instinctively preferred were those of Dumas /i/s, ‘“‘ Diane de Lys,” 
“La Dame aux Camélias,” “Le Demi-Monde.” From Naples she 
went to Florence, then to Turin and Milan ; her reputation increased 
uatil her celebrity throughout the peninsula passed the frontier and 
reached France. The time for her return, however, was not yet 
come, and the Italians were little disposed to give her up so soon, 
knowing that if Parisian egotism appreciated the artiste there was no 
likelihood of seeing her again in the country where she acquired her 
first fame ; and she continued the idol of Italy until she was induced 
to accept an advantageous engagement at a Brussels theatre. 

It happened that M. Alexandre Dumas was in Brussels when 
Desclée was drawing full houses at the Galeries-Saint-Hubert. A 
friend of his asked him to come and see her, assuring him that the 
pilgrimage was worth his while. Dumas was rather sceptical, for he 
vaguely remembered Desclée’s former failures in his own plays. He 
was extremely surprised when he saw Desclée giving an interpreta- 
tion of “Diane de Lys” such as he had never witnessed before. 
He was so much struck that after inquiring whether the Desclée who 
was acting before him was really the Desclée of former days, he went 
behind the scenes, tendered his warm congratulations to the actress, 
and promised to procure her engagements at the Théatre du 
Gymnase. On his return to Paris he urged M. Montigny, 
Desclée’s former manager, to secure her services, and at last, in 1869, 
Desclée again challenged Parisian criticism before the footlights of 
the boulevard. 
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Public disposition was not particularly favourable to her on her 
first appearance, for the Parisians do not believe in tardily developed 
genius. Her success, however, was unexceptionally brilliant. When 
the French admire they admire sincerely, and it was no fault of theirs 
if the new comer had vegetated so long before deserving commen- 
dation. Before six months had elapsed MM. Meilhac and Halévy 
wrote a play expressly for her. ‘“ Frou-Frou” as a work of intrinsic 
value is far from good, and the joint collaborators were fortunate in 
finding in Desclée an artiste who could conceal the superficial light- 
ness with which the character of their heroine was traced. When 
“Frou-Frou” was produced the whole of Paris flocked to the 
Gymnase ; but it was the actress, not the piece, that the public went 
to see. The most eminent critics agreed in pointing to Desclée as 
the first actress of the French stage. ‘“ And now,” wrote Jules Janin, 
“if you wish to have my opinion on Mademoiselle Desclée I must 
say that she is the most astonishing of women. She began by 
acting comedy wretchedly ; she dallied, without grace or wit, in the 
steps of an admirable and regretted actress, Madame Rose Chéri ; 
and now she unexpectedly returns from exile triumphant and superb, 
and full of disdain for the weakness of her past career. When she 
arrived, it was asked what she came for. She returns, Jardieu, to 
make a revolution, no more norless. She returns to show us unfore- 
seen innovations and incomparable effects. She is a Proteus. It 
would require the brush of a great painter to present her such as she is. 
She is a shadow, a ghost, a woman—and so unlike others. It is useless 
to try to follow her. She escapes and deceives observation, imitates, 
pleases, charms and fills us with uneasiness. Her eyes are large, 
fiery, brilliant, and piercing. She is neither too tall nor too short. 
Her deportment is easy and graceful. Careless in speech, provoking 
in silence, active in action, elegant in gesture. Butwhat now? She 
changes and loses her temper. She shrieks, threatens, and appeals. 
One almost forgets to applaud. Hier joy is real, doubtless, and her 
tears are real tears; but do not trust these sudden fits of gaiety and 
spontaneous expressions of grief. She is the veritable personification 
of caprice. . . . ‘According to you, then,’ people will say, 
‘ Mademoiselle Desclée is the first of our actresses?’ Ido not know 
and do not care; but what I do know is that she is the only real 
actress we have.” 

Such was the general tone of criticism, and it may be seen that it 
was sufficiently enthusiastic. She continued making great hits until 
the war interrupted her run of success, unparalleled in the annals of 
the French stage. Desclée was abroad when disaster overwhelmed 
the French armies ; she immediately returned to France, and with a 
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pluck and patriotism not usually to be found among actors, she 
entered the ambulances, and strove to the utmost to make herself 
useful, while the greater number of her comrades fled the country 
and amused foreign audiences while their compatriots were fighting 
for their lives. The siege of Paris came to an end, but not the hard- 
ships of France ; civil discord followed foreign strife. Paris rebelled, 
and Frenchmen turned their weapons upon each other. Most 
theatres were closed ; the Gymnase was one of the few houses that 
remained open while shells came crashing into Paris and the 
beautiful capital was full of cries of war and echoed with the clash of 
arms. Desclée was one of the few who had the courage at the 
bidding of the manager to appear on the stage while all this awful 
tragedy was going on. An obus fell on her house, and narrowly 
missed her. Perhaps it would have been better for her then to die 
than suffer the protracted agony which preceded her death. 

Hardly had the traces of street fighting disappeared, when the 
author of “La Dame aux Camélias” stepped forth, and having with 
pedantic gravity and candid arrogance expressed an opinion that 
Frenchmen were rotten to the core, he obligingly volunteered to write 
new plays with the object of conducing to their regeneration. Immo- 
rality, corruption, and indecency, quoth Dumas, must be put down 
and abjured; so he wrote “La Visite de Noce,” which transcended 
anything immoral, corrupt, and indecent that had appeared on 
the stage during many years. “La Princesse Georges” came also in 
due time. In both these plays Desclée was the great attraction ; and 
she rose higher thanever. ‘ What an actress !” exclaimed M. Sarcey. 
*“What power! What fascination!” Paris was now quite in love 
with Desclée, and M. Alexandre Dumas was so eager to get the best 
out of her that he wrote play after play with feverish activity. 
Already Desclée’s health was giving way. Such triumphs, such excite- 
ment, such work were too much for her nerves. But she strenuously 
persevered, as if she knew that her passage in the world was coming 
to an end and she wished to leave behind her as many tokens of 
her genius as she could during the few months she was yet to 
live. 

Her last creation was ‘‘ La Femme de Claude.” This was in 1873. 
Desclée appeared in the character of a monster such as the morose 
son of one of the most jovial writers that ever lived could alone 
invent. I say invent, because M. Dumas’ creation of Claude’s wife 
does not exist in nature; it was the impersonation of the type he 
had sketched in “ L’Homme-Femme”—a libel on a woman, an out- 
rage against the humanrace. The play was a deserved failure; but 
for Desclée it was the finest hit of her dramatic career. She 
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struggled, as it were, against the repulsive character she had to sustain 
and after the name of the author had been received with icy cold- 
ness, the actress was recalled over and over again. It was her last 
appearance before the Parisian public, and this final performance 
was the greatest thing she ever did. 

It was now the turn of England to see her. She came to London 
under the auspices of MM. Pitron and Valnay. She only re- 
mained a month, and no French visitor was treated with greater 
regard by the English public than she was; but her repertoire was 
sadiy shortened by the competent or incompetent authorities. Was 
it owing to her malady, which had now reached an advanced stage, 
and which produced in her unwonted excitement and abnormal 
lucidity, that she never was more powerful and thrilling than in these 
last performances of her life? The reception she met with at the 
Princess’s Theatre charmed her, and when she went away it was with 
the understanding that she should return in the course of the follow- 
ing year. She had not been gone many days when she experienced 
the first pangs of death. “I sink just as I was reaching the port,” 
she wrote ; and a few days later she expired. She was thirty-eight 
years of age. 

Her place is still vacant ; nor is it likely that it will be filled for 
some time to come, if it is filled at all. Desclée was unique; she 
had no model, nor can she be imitated. Other great actresses may 
appear, and be paramount in their own way, but none can be like 
her ; and it may be added that it is not desirable that any should be 
like her. Her originality was trenchant, her capacity was supreme ; 
both, however, were the result of the great actress’s temperament 
and adventures; and in her art there was something which, as 
Jules Janin rightly said in the fragment I have quoted, begot 
uneasiness. It may have been produced by the essence of the 
particular characters she enacted ; or it may have come from the 
nature of Desclée’s genius, penetrated as it was with the spirit of 
her impersonations. We often experience the feeling in connection 
with a perfect work of art that howsoever beautiful and harmonious 
it may appear to us, we do not wish that it should find imitation ; 
and for that feeling, or rather for that instinct, we cannot furnish a 
cugent reason. So it is with Desclée. But for all that her 
dramatic achievements were magnificent and her art was supreme. 


VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. 





AL LYN SAHIB. 
BY FRANK PERCIVAL. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER IV. 


But what thing will be left to me but fire ? 
The fire of fierce despair within my heart, 
The while I reap my guerdon for my part. 
W. Morris, 

T has been quaintly said by somebody that God, in His 
wisdom, took no piece of Adam’s head for the formation 
of Eve, who would then have had over-much intelligence ; 
He took no portion of the legs, lest it would have been 

impossible to restrain her from rambling ; but He took a rib—a piece 
near the heart—so that she might be all love. 

And perhaps it was for this reason—they being “‘all love” —that 
Mrs. Bagot and Emily were so much more concerned on (Enone’s 
account than were her father and uncle. 

It was of course the most natural thing in the world for Mr. 
Bagot to feel that his brother now shared in the responsibility, this. 
being at all times a burthen to be relegated by him to other people’s. 
shoulders with the utmost possible amount of inconsiderateness and 
despatch. His appetite, therefore—Dr. Johnson’s test of sympathy— 
was not materially affected. And the flood-tide of dinner having 
turned, the Captain, by some stray shot, or possibly with malice 
prepense, got hoisted on to his pet hobby-horse : the operations in 
Scinde in 1849, in which—and especially in the battle of Chillian- 
walla—he was supposed to have greatly signalised himself. 

Now, Mr. Bagot, who had been laboriously reading up “ Dacoitee 
in Excelsis” for an occasion like the present, considerably to the 
Captain’s surprise soon came “ down upon” him on the subject of the 
Oudh annexation, which he affirmed to be “in direct opposition 
to the law of nations.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” took up the Captain, warmly ; “it was but 
legally carrying into effect the Treaty of 1801.” 

“Precisely ; but Article 8 of that treaty provides that in case the 
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Governor-General should be compelled to resort to the exercise of 
such authority, he will endeavour so to maintain the native institu- 
tions and forms of administration as eventually to facilitate the res- 
toration of the assumed provinces to their rightful Sovereign.” 

“Granted. But the British Government could not ignore, as you 
are disposed to do, the fact that the rightful Sovereign was a wretched 
creature, wholly given up to the society of singers and the lowest 
grade of his debased Court, and utterly indifferent to the ruin occa- 
sioned by his recklessness; whose territory had been suffered to 
lapse into ruin and confusion, its judicial proceedings to become 
corrupt, inefficient, and shameless, and its standing army one of 
rapacity, licentiousness, and disorganisation. This being the state of 
things, the British Government had clearly no alternative but to 
act as it did.” 

“IT deny that this was the state of things. Lord Wellesley in 
1801 ventilated the idea of annexation, and the suggestion was 
never again allowed to be lost sight of. Statements such as you 
refer to were simply put in circulation with the object they have 
since been persistently employed to promote—the seizure of the 
country by the East India Company as soon as circumstances should 
favour annexation. They are altogether irreconcilable with the 
unimpeachable testimony given at various times by Lord Moira, 
Bishop Heber, and Lord Hardinge. While, as for the Sovereign, it 
has been part and parcel of their policy to malign him. Not only 
did he apply himself assiduously to the management and adminis- 
tration of his dominions, but he had received a liberal Eastern edu- 
cation, he possessed the most cultivated tastes, was well versed in 
ancient and modern history and literature, and has besides written 
many useful and popular works, which are to be found in most of the 
libraries of Europe.” 

“You have looked only at one side of the question. Considera- 
tions of this sort require too special a knowledge of Indian affairs, 
and involve too great a complexity of statements, to permit of their 
being dealt with in this cursory manner. It is to be hoped you donit 
belong to the cackling clique who ascribe last year’s mutiny to the 
annexation of Oudh.” 

“The probabilities are in favour of the ‘cackling clique’ arguing 
correctly. It is by no means likely that the Bengal army should 
have remained quiet and uninfluenced by the circumstances of 
oppression and discontent attendant on the confiscation of Qudh. 
To my mind a host of causes gave rise to the Sepoy disaffection, 


but this was undoubtedly one of them.” 
R2 
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The Captain looked contemptuous, and disdaining further discus- 
sion, remarked : 

“(Enone has grown very much like her mother lately. You con- 
sider her carte a tolerably good one I conclude ?” 

“ Remarkably good,” said Mr. Bagot, who had not half done with 
India, but who, as usual, found himself eclipsed by the magnificent 
Phcebus. 

“Surely we shall have a letter from her to-morrow. I thought 
you said Saturday was the day fixed for the marriage.” 

“So it is. Every preparation is made—and the thing is altogether 
past my comprehension.” 

“Tt is her own affair, this marriage, of course? There has been no 
—no undue pressure anywhere—on Eustace’s part I mean ?” 

“ If there has I don’t know it. I will ascertain what Emily thinks 
in the morning. It certainly is most strange.” 

“ Strange !—it is perfectly unaccountable. If she had been badly 
treated I could understand it. Still I think there must have been 
some mismanagement somewhere, some mal-apprehension on her 
part about something. But then she might have relied on me, and 
waited till I came. Look at it as you will, it is most provoking.” 

“ Archibald, I loved her as my own daughter, and never to my 
knowledge made the least difference between them. And I am sure 
Margaret did not. And she is the best of girls. What I most wonder 
at is that she should cause us all this anxiety.” 

“That girl, Henry, who came to her death—it must be Alyn’s 
niece, as far as I make out.” 

“Not exactly. Owen Glenelg married a widow. This was her 
child by the first husband. Is Alyn still in India ?” 

“Went the way of poor Caroline, I expect. I was told on my 
way back through Cawnpore, that he had been seen with her on the 
morning of the embarkation. I don’t believe he would leave her ; 
he was as faithful a fellow as ever lived, although he had some queer 
ways. What is his brother like ?” 

“‘ He is sober enough on duty—I never heard a complaint of him 
in that way—but towards evening, I am told, he is apt to get a little 
too much, Hughes, his wife’s father, keeps the ‘Three Bells,’ and 
they are generally to be found there, both he and his wife. Poor 
Mary! she had not a very comfortable home.” 

Eustace had early escaped to the drawing-room, and taking up a 
book, had for a time remained apparently buried in its contents. As 
it happened to be a volume of “ Machiavelli” it was not very 
wonderful perhaps that scarcely a leaf was turned. And yet he 
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must have read and pondered over the philosophical page to some 
purpose, for doubts had arisen in his mind whether in truth the 
world were not merely a great arena from which God is absent, 
in which conscience has nothing to do, and where every one must 
manage as well as he can, all actions being morally indifferent in 
themselves and to be judged relatively to the skill displayed and the 
amount of success secured. “Asa rule people thought differently,” 
reflected Eustace, “but what if they were wrong and this man 
right ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Do you believe in dreams ? 
Why, yes and no. 
When they come true then I believe in them ; 
When they come false I don’t believe in them. 
LONGFELLOW, 

Hap any benighted individual suggested to Captain Bagot that he 
was superstitious, or disposed to be influenced by a dream, he would 
have regarded the suggestion as an insult ; yet not the most ardent 
believer in mysterious tokens and warnings could have done more 
than he did on the strength of a mere dream. 

He was no sooner up next morning, at his usual early hour, 
than he despatched Hayes with a message to Perry, asking at what 
time the inquest was to be held. And as at breakfast, when he 
announced his intention of going thither, no one offered to accom- 
pany him, he strode alone to the beach, whence taking a boat he 
was soon on board the schooner Rhodes, where lay all that remained 
of poor Mary Glenelg. 

Naturally enough Miss Bagot’s strange disappearance had already 
become one of the leading topics of the day. It was a subject that 
afforded as much interesting speculation as the death of Mary 
Glenelg. So no sooner did it become known that Captain Bagot 
was on board the Aodes, than this speculation took the form of an 
inquiry as to whether it were so certain after all that the identifica- 
tion had not been altogether a mistake. 

Those nearest fell back so that as he approached none intervened 
between him and the disfigured, bruised creature they were at that 
moment assembled to “ view.” 

His gaze was not of long duration. Turning away with ill- 
suppressed disgust, he asked himself how he could have been so 
insane as to imagine that this poor man’s child could have any 
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interest for him. Not even to himself would he acknowledge the 
shadowy source of his doubt and disquietude. 

Medical testimony, by establishing the fact of the poor girl’s unhap- 
piness, favoured the idea of suicide. The jury were for some time dis- 
posed to adopt this view. But, in the absence of material evidence, 
an open verdict was returned. And the Indian officer, as unsym- 
pathetic now and as impassive as a statue gifted with locomotion, 
dropped into his wherry. 

At the moment of putting off, however, Perry, who had not been 
prepared for so prompt a departure, hastened, with a few words of 
explanation that were quite inaudible, to let fall into the boat, almost 
at the Captain’s feet, a small parcel. 

Statuesque dignity not supposing it possible that this unceremonious 
eonduct was addressed to him, the package lay until it was picked up 
by the boatman, who handed it over to the Captain on landing. 

Knowing as he did that Perry had had no news of CEnone before 
proceeding on board the Rhodes, Captain Bagot not unnaturally fell to 
the conclusion that the parcel contained nothing of interest for him. 
And with an impulse rivalling in haste an oyster’s desire to be eaten, 
he opened the parcel ; and, much to his astonishment, found in it a 
likeness of his daughter, and a fine cambric pocket-handkerchief 
embroidered with the unmistakable initials “ CE. B.” 

Dreadful thoughts arose. Could it be possible that a daughter ot 
his should fall thus low? Fearing to meet him, her earthly father, 
what if she had changed clothing with her frofégée, the boatman’s 
daughter, and taken refuge in the death that should present the 
greatest obstacles to identification. Had he not seen how much 
stress even her own mother (as it was supposed) had laid upon the 
different articles of clothing? Ah, could it be that Destiny had in 
store for his name so foul a blot as this? 

Mechanically he retraced his steps. Boats to-day were doing a 
brisk trade. Getting into one that had just landed its cargo of 
jurymen, he was presently to be seen treading the schooner’s ill- 
burthened deck. 

Seeing him approach, Mr. Perry, who had fully taken in the mean- 
ing of the statue scene, characteristically asked himself, with a 
perspicuity that disdained elegance, “ What’s up now?” 

He was not long kept in ignorance. This last bit of Fate’s 
whittling had reduced the Captain’s pride to infinitesimal proportions ; 
and hy degrees every vague idea or dim perception, every gloomy 
im re.sion or fearful contingency, was laid bare to the gaze of the 
plebeian sergeant. 
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At first Perry even doubted, knowing the importance that had of 
necessity been attached to her dress. 

But after a moment’s hesitation he scouted the idea with disdain, 
as unworthy of “ Miss Noney Bagot,” than whom, according to him, 
“there was not a young lady in Wales better liked or more highly 
respected.” 

But it was necessary now to convince the Captain. Going once 
more towards the ill-fated girl, they examined her hands, which, as 
it happened, both for shape and fineness of texture, might have 
belonged to a Phryne or a Cleopatra. Her hair, moreover, though 
matted with weeds and impregnated with sand, was far from being 
coarse; and the upper part of her forehead, which alone had 
escaped injury, looked broad and white as that in the daguerreotype 
before them. 

The Captain succumbed to the evidence of his senses, and, leaning 
on the taffrail, wept audibly. 

Poor Perry did not like it, and proposed fetching Mr. Bagot. 

But this was easier said than done, that gentleman’s {mission in 
the world being to shirk everything unpleasant. Emily got herself 
robed and ready on the instant. But Mrs. Bagot forbade anything 
of the kind, suggesting to Eustace instead, that if his father did not 
intend going he must. 

And the young gentleman of fine feelings, seeing no way out of it, 
was bound to acquiesce. Dashing into the dining-room, he drank off 
half a tumbler of brandy, and shouting to Perry to “look sharp” if 
he meant coming, strode off. 

Perry kept him in sight, and that was all, until it was needful to 
get seated both together in the boat. Not sharing the Captain’s idea 
that the subject of the inquest had anything to do with CEnone, Perry 
had chosen to be quite uncommunicative in his mission to Plas Madoc, 
and saw no reason why he should be otherwise even at this juncture. 

So that it was scarcely a pleasant surprise to the expectant bride- 
groom to be informed, on reaching the Rhodes, that he had come to 
bear witness whether or not this poor battered lump of clay were 
all that remained of his affianced wife. 

Indignation served him nothing. Remorselessly her father thrust 
before him her likeness and pocket-handkerchief, telling him that they 
were found in the pocket of the deceased. 

He shook with agitation, but denied emphatically that this was 
(Enone. 

“How then,” asked the Captain of Perry, “do you account for 
these things being in her pocket?” 
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“ Just step this way, sir,” said the astute official, in an undertone, 
“and I'll tell you.” 

And he greatly increased the distance between themselves and 
Eustace. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know, sir, that Mr. Eustace there, used pretty 
often to go out with this poor girl? It was mostways after dark, and it 
may not have been since he was engaged. But a good many people 
have seen ’em together—I have myself. And it seems to my mind 
likely that now it is got known he is going to be married to his cousin, 
she got jealous-like, and perhaps bought the likeness at Woodcock’s : 
they had one on show, I know, and I mean to go and see about it 
as soon as I get away from here. Then as regards the handkerchief, 
it may have been left in the boat at some time or other, or perhaps 
at their house ; people often go up there to give orders. Or through 
some work, maybe—she did a deal of work, I am told, for the Miss 
Bagots, poor thing. Poor child, her worst enemy could not say she 
was idle.” 

“Then you don’t think they can have been taken from my 
daughter since she left home ?” 

“No, I don’t, sir. Miss Emily says they bathed at ten o'clock ; 
and though she don’t remember looking at her watch afterwards, 
they could not have gone where they did and back under two hours. 
Now, allowing an hour for the bath, that would make it one o’clock 
when she saw her cousin last. And they say when ¢ was picked 
up by the Rfodes it had lain in the water seven or eight hours. 
And more than that, sir, there was no time for the handkerchief to 
get soiled afterwards ; and a lady like Miss Bagot wouldn’t have had 
one like that in her pocket.” 

“God grant you are right. I rather wanted to see this boatman 
Glenelg. Whereabouts was he at the inquest ?” 

“He wasn’t present, sir.” 

“Not present! But surely he ought to have been.” 

“ Well, sir, to tell you the truth, he kicked up such a row when he 
came aboard last night, and didn’t forget to let on about Mr. Eustace 
there, that out of respect to the family I kept him away.” 

“‘ But could you do that?” 

“ Not rightly, sir, I couldn’t. But there aint no harm done. Her 
own mother was here. And now I shall go straight to the ‘ Three 
Bells’ and pitch into him right and left for not being here. He'll tell 
me ‘twas to-morrow I told him, I know. But I shall soon set that 
straight. Them as lets a lie, like drink, slip down their throats, can’t 
always expect to be treated like honest folk. You don’t dare tell 
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the truth to a madman; and what’s the difference I should like to 
know while it lasts ?” 

“ And about my daughter, Sergeant? Something must be done ; 
what is it to be?” 

“I have set everything going I know of, sir; but I cannot help 
thinking she is just gone to see some friend, and is perhaps fell ill.” 

** But she could write.” 

“Do you think it is likely, then, sir, she has got to hear any- 
thing about Mary Glenelg and Mr. Eustace, and has gone away on 
that account ?” 

“Ts that what people are saying? Then let him look to it. Thank 
you, Perry. That’s a hint may be of some service. Good morning.” 
And Eustace, dropping after him into the wherry, congratulated 
himself heartily on that phase being over. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Only those who in sad cities dwell 
Are of the green trees fully sensible ; 
To them the silver bells of tinkling streams 
Seem brighter than an angel’s laugh in dreams. 
W. E. CHANNING. 

In the northern portion of the Valley of the Dove, well sheltered 
beneath the Great Axe Edge, stands the castellated mansion of 
Alfreton Towers. Built in the reign of Henry VI. by Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, then Lord Treasurer, it was at the commencement of the 
civil war garrisoned for the Parliament, but fell to the Earl of New- 
castle towards the close of 1643. 

It was then made a royal garrison, and withstood a siege of con- 
siderable length, but was ultimately forced to surrender, on the 
approach of the Earl of Manchester’s army, after the battle of 
Marston Moor. 

The oid mansion appears to have been inhabited as recently as 
1770, since which time the greater part has been pulled down, and 
the old materials used to build, between the old site and the small 
but rapid streamlet of the Dove, the present handsome structure. 

Surrounded on all sides by bleak barren heights and long- 
extended moors of gritstone, dark with the foliage of fern and 
heather, its solitude in the pre-excursion days of the early part of 
this century was but little invaded. 

Not so, however, the ubiquitous artist. Behold him, faithful to 
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tradition, even here. But not with the pomp and panoply of his 
art displayed, for the soul of the artist is disquieted within him. 

Yesterday, beneath the hot August sun, he worked for hours, 
transferring to his portfolio “ bits” of the architectural adornments 
for which the Towers is famous. And now, with the most cherished 
sketch still unfinished, the bit over the doorway, he finds it obscured 
from view by a big frightful structure fondly supposed to represent a 
porch. 

‘“‘ Beastly provoking! And such a monstrosity! What is the 
meaning of it all? By Jove, here they come with another. They 
must have gone mad, and are all going to hang each other. It looks 
more like a gallows than anything else.” 

And sending a deep sigh after those coveted objects of his love 
the alluring and hard-hearted quatrefoils and roses, he sallied off in 
search of Samuel Anstey, house-steward and major domo, whom he 
more than suspected to be among the group gathered round the 
prostrate “ gallows.” 

Even so. 

“ Preparing for grand doings, it seems. Family coming home? I 
wish they had waited a day or two longer.” 

“ There now, did ye ever! J think they’ve waited a deal too long 
as ’tis. It’s five year and more since the old lord and Lady Egla 
went, and nigh upon eight since we set eyes on his lordship that is 
now. I’m tired enough of waiting. Getting everything in order, 
year after year, expecting ‘em, and nothing ever coming of it. 
Haven’t you done them ere what’s his names, sir?” 

“Well, no. How soon do they come? To-day?” 

“To-day ! lor, no, I should think not, with them arches as bare as 
arobin. I’ve had a ’mazing amount of trouble to get ’em done that 
far in the time, seeing it was only two days ago I got the letter. But 
lor, it goes against the grain like to call that thing a letter. Do you 
know much of them foreign fellows, sir? Talk of magpies, I never 
knew one that didn’t beat twenty of ’em hollow. I’ve heered ’em 
often, so as the horses’ legs didn’t seem safe in the stable. But just 
put a pen in their hands, and stopporology comes over ’em like a 
twist o’ the neck to a cackling hen. Now just look at that thing for 
a letter”—handing the artist the obnoxious document. “As I 
told Oakham, why, it ain’t worth the postage. Nor why my lord 
couldn’t write to an old and valid servant hisself, instead o’ setting a 
jabbering French valet to do it, is more nor I can make out. Forty 
year come Michaelmas, man and boy I ha’ lived at the Towers, an’ if 
my lord thinks to be putting an upstart Frenchman over my head, 
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why, I shall just have something to say to my Lady Egla about it, 
that’s all. She ain’t the one to let me be put upon, for all she’s been 
away so long, I know. A favourite o’ mine? I should just think 
she was. And I’m very much deceived if there is much alteration in 
her. Good stuff never changes. [I.ike once, like always—that’s her 
little ladyship all over. Bless her! how she did cry the morning as 
they went away. No; she never wanted to go, that was one thing. 
And then again, she says to me, her eyes brimful of tears all the 
time ‘ You will look after my poor doves, won’t you, Anstey ? and 
dear old Lion? He’s shut up now in my room, but please let him 
out when we are quite gone. I—I didn’t want to see him again.’ 
And she sighed so, as if her heart would break ; she as used to be 
all life and merriment. And, lor bless you, if I wasn’t to keep the 
lawn in front of the housekeeper’s room strewed with bread crumbs 
for robins and sparrows. And she’d have. kept on for an hour longer 
if the old lord had let her, for there wasn’t a live thing about the 
place but what she was as fond of it as a hen of her chickens. The 
last word she said was to take care of Lion, and then she just leant 
back in the carriage, and couldn’t speak again for crying. But she 
wouldn’t be long getting over it, for, as I said before, she was always 
as blithe as a skylark, singing and whistling from morning to night.” 

“Whistling! An odd accomplishment that for a young lady, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well it ain’t what they’d larn at boarding schools, I suppose ; but 
she just used to whistle to her pets at first, and then Master Norman, 
he laughed at her and used to ask her if she called shat whistling. 
And so I suppose she got to practise it like. But, lor, hers warn’t 
no more like anybody else’s whistling than a hurdy-gurdy is like her 
harp.” 

The painter had utilised the time supposed to have been given 
to listen to this tirade in filling his pipe. Not that he meant to light 
it while in the grounds, but the time—the precious time—saved after 
quitting them was worth anything ; nearly a minute’s waiting at the gates 
of Elysium clean avoided. But this source of delightful anticipation 
being exhausted, he found himself voting the talking machine at his 
elbow a confounded nuisance, and speedily grunted “Good morning.” 

But Samuel Anstey, house steward and butler, with the dignity of 
forty years at the Towers supporting him, had no notion of letting his 
victim off thus easily. 

“ Half a minute, sir. I want to know what you think of the best 
place for that other arch. It strikes me it would perhaps look better 
here.” 
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“T think so decidedly. This is the place for it, if anywhere. 
You won’t move that by the door, I suppose; to my mind it 
looks rather as if it were trying to get inside.” 

“‘ Well, I had my reasons for putting something there ; that’s what 
it is. I wanted her little ladyship to see it when she was owt of the 
carriage. You think it is too close, and she'll laugh at me. Well I 
dare say she will; she laughs at most everything. And I ask for 
nothing better than to hear her. But not at withered boughs. Not 
if I know it. They must look as fresh as new-shelled peas; so I 
don’t mean to have one gathered till the morning. I know what I 
should ha’ liked. You see this thing altogether is my own idea, and 
them foreign chaps as are coming may see by it as I’m the head man 
here. Yes, what I should have liked would have been just some of 
them wild flowers and big fern leaves. But, lor, my legs ’ud never 
scramble about such places. And if I send Jenkins, he calls ’em 
weeds, and don’t bring ’em a bit what I want.” 

“ Doesn’t appreciate your taste,eh? Or perhaps it is the Lady 
Egla who likes them ?” 

“Likes ’m! _ I should just think she did like ’em, too. Pearson 
may cut her the very best bookey he has got in his green-houses, and 
she’ll seem pleased with ’em, and order Seward—that’s her maid—to 
put ’em in water ; but just let her get a bunch or two of violets or 
primroses, or them bits o’ blue flowers, and if she won’t stand for 
hours together, I’ve heard Seward say, putting every tiny bit in 
separately, along with the common sorts o’ moss that grows in the 
woods. And all the while there’s the beautifullest likopodum in the 
greenhouse just o’ purpose. But no, that won’t do, she says; and 
there she’ll stand over ’em ever so long. And, lor, when she’s done 
they only looks much about the same as if they was a-growing. But 
it’s no use thinking o’ field flowers. I must do the best I can with 
what I can get out of Pearson. Going, sir? Good morning. You 
won’t stay and finish the sketching then ?” 

“Well, no. Good morning. I hope your labour of love will be 
appreciated.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Take me to the hill-side, take me to the rill-side, 
Where the scarlet pimpernel and starry daisies grow ; 
Where the woodbine wreathing greets the zephyr’s breathing, 
Where the foam-pearls dance upon the ripples as they flow. 
Eiza Cook. 

THE artist smoked himself into a good humour. And taking 
due note of this fact a stray idea came and whispered in his ear, 
“What if he should happen to come across any big fern leaves in 
the course of the day, would he obligingly get them, and let Anstey 
have the advantage ?” 

“Perhaps he would ; he did not know. ‘There was nothing else to 
be done apparently. As well spend an hour that way as any other.” 

He was but half an artist, you see, turning aside for every idle 
whim. And as his eyes pierced the hedge-row, or peered over the 
mossy banks of the Dove, he fell to musing over the apparently 
unappreciated glories of Alfreton Towers, reverting straightway, as 
was the wont of this silly fellow, to some “‘ who in sad cities dwell ”— 
his patient but town-weary mother, and little sister Una. 

“Una, too,” he informed the circumambient air, “ petted robins 
and sparrows.” 

That is to say, the window-sill of that young lady—all the wide 
domain she could call her own—was kept carefully supplied with 
bread crumbs; and upon rare occasions, when pocket-money was 
no longer a thing afar off and unattainable, but a present, all- 
absorbing fact, the inestimable delicacy of an egg was added to the 
bill of fare. ‘This of course she boiled herself; and when, deprived 
of its shell it lay, without chip or flaw, revealed in all its white 
shining purity, Was ever little girl more proud of her first perform- 
ance, or more elated than when, the egg having been chopped 
into small golden nuggets and scattered among the bread crumbs, 
a sparrow came and pecked and peered into the room, then pecked 
again and flew away? 

Little maidens less experienced in the manners and customs of 
sparrow world would have looked upon this no doubt as a failure. 

Not so Una. 

“Mamma, mamma” (great excitement always upon these occa- 
sions), “one came and went away again; so there will soon be a 
lot. He has gone to tell them, you know. Oh you cannot think 
what a funny little look up he gave, as if it was something too 
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good to be true. I do so wish I could give them an egg for 
dinner every Sunday. Would not that be nice? When Percy sells 
his picture I mean to ask him for sixpence, all for the birds. That 
will get four in the winter, if I go to the market for them; and I 
don’t know how many in the summer, if it doesn’t sell before. But, 
mamma, don’t you think they would rather have one in the winter 
than ever so many in the summer? I do. There, see, mamma! 
Didn’t I tell youso? Ah! Hush, please.” 

Percy’s picture had not sold, neither in the winter nor yet in 
the summer ; but though his heart had ached and been sore sick 
many a time with disappointment upon disappointment, he had 
striven hard to keep a cheerful countenance, and, when the money 
was not wanted for tobacco, had sometimes bestowed the price of 
sundry eggs upon his loving sister. 

It was not without some bitterness that the painter thus mentally 
retraced the troubles of his life. But the sun woud shine lovingly 
upon him (with just a suspicion of too much warmth perhaps), and 
the pure air woudd exhilarate him ; and all the brightness and fresh- 
ness around were bent on resisting to the utmost any symptom of 
morbidity and depression in their presence. 

“ Ah, what is that? Lady fern! In tropical luxuriance, or I’m a 
Dutchman. The old idiot’s big fern leaves. Good, he shall have 
them, if only for the soft place he has kept in his worldly old heart 
for her ‘little ladyship.’ Here goes then. And bad luck to the fern 
and the fox-glove that come in my path this day. Hold hard! 
Where are they to be stowed? Ihave it. Open your umbrella, Percy 
Carteret ; and if you get that full you won’t have done a bad day’s 
work. You are mad, you know—mad as a March hare. But that is 
nothing new. Rather a new phase this, though. Hulloa, old boy! 
what would you say now if her ‘little ladyship’s’ charming eyes 
should spot the daffadowndillies and ask who got them? By Jove! 
Noblesse oblige. That brother of hers—I don’t like him, though. 
I’m pretty sure he’s a tremendous prig, might condescend to give 
me an order for a ‘small picture, cabinet size—Mr. Carteret, I have 
no room for anything large.’ A fib, your lordship ; and you know it. 
Plenty of ‘wall’ in your lumber-rooms. And that is the destiny 
you just now contemplate for my production. Or perhaps a portrait 
of the Lady Egla. Yes, that is better. With an invitation to stay at 
the Towers till it is finished. I am getting on. It is astonishing 
what an appreciation of true genius is to be found in the world! A 
gracious permission also to copy ‘ an interior’ formy ‘ Home from the 
Arctic’; and a £ 50 note for present requirements.” 
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About this time Common-sense woke up from her nap, and 
whispered “fool and dreamer” in his ears. 

No need, he knew it well enough ; though perhaps there was no 
harm in being reminded of it now and then; but the wish that was 
father to the wild progeny of thoughts found utterance in words 
nevertheless. 

“ Ah, mother! mother! and Una, darling. Would that it were so! 

To know that for once you had had the opportunity of gambolling 
yourself mad upon the sands, and gladdening poor mother’s heart by 
the fullness of joyous life poured in upon you, would make life less 
bitter to me for evermore. This kind of thing will about do, I 
should say. Fill my small basket most satisfactorily. Hang it, this 
pipe has gone out again. I’m blowed if I'll light it till the ‘ basket’ 
is full. So here goes.” 

And away he went, curiously enthusiastic—past purling rivulets 
and hanging woods, through rocky chasms and mazy tangled glens, 
till he had filled the much-enduring umbrella to overflowing. 

Viola Lutea was there from the banks of the Dove, and Geranium 
Sanguineum, Polypodium Dryopteris, Pteris Crispa, and a whole 
host beside. 

The passage of the Beauchief Arms, where our eccentric artist 
was staying, was too narrow for the overladen umbrella, and he came 
to grief at an awkward angle, and was fain to shout to his landlady 
to come to the rescue. 

“Laws a mussy, Muster Carteret ; be gwine to make pictures o’ all 
of ’em ?” 

The landlady was ready enough to condone the litter on the 
strength of his staying on so much longer than she expected. . 

But Percy Carteret knew by experience what he had to expect if 
he gave any kind of reply. Instead he asked how long it would take 
to boil some of the kail that was rustling ‘‘ Eat me, eat me,” out in 
the garden. 

He usually had a lucid interval about this time of day, and his 
question shows it must-have been very lucid, considering the fact 
that he had never before thought of adding this delicacy to his 
meals. 

There had been no lack of variety certainly. If he had ham and 
eggs one day, the relative quantities being reversed, he had eggs and 
ham the next. And Alexis Soyer could not more completely have 
diversified the cookery—burnt, underdone, and smoked—smoked, 
burnt, and underdone. It is astonishing the changes that may be 
rung in this way; especially when to begin with the eggs vary in 
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flavour, from the crude morceau just laid to that matured by a week’s 
careful preservation in the kitchen cupboard. 

Satisfied that matters were now in train for his usual luxurious 
repast, Percy lit his pipe, and presently fell to gossiping with his 
landlady. 

The destiny of the “weeds and things” was discussed, and Dame 
Mayfield’s tongue was set going by the news from the Towers like the 
clapper of a bell. 

“The ould lord died out, theer, in foreign parts, beyant the sea. 
True enough ’twere. But for Muster Ansty to go calling her lady- 
ship ‘little.’ It weren’t no savver o’ use. She be seventeen, if she 
be a day, seeing as how my Margery wur born the same year. Hah 
lors, an’ so they’s a coming home at last. Happen I moight go and 
ha’ a glint o’ Lady Egla an’ all the foine doings.” 

The rugged stream might have flowed on till the millennium for 
all the heed Percy Carteret gave to it. He was lazily experimenting 
upon the effects to be obtained in the arrangement of his flowers, 
leaning back more than half the time in contemplation of them. A 
divertissement ensued, however, shortly, in the shape of a couple of 
pedestrians, bent on doing “the Peak.” 

They proved thirsty souls. 

“Roads are dusty,” he said to himself. 

They smoked like chimneys. 

“‘ Hardly good fellows,” he said. ‘‘ The tobacco is bad.” 

They swore at the landlady. 

“ Patience is rare, and hunger terrible,” thought he. 

They spoke disrespectfully of the King, and Percy Carteret 
thought he would go for a stroll. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


L’aurore s’allume, 
L’ombre épaisse fuit ; 
Le réve et la brume 
Vont oi va la nuit ; 
Paupiéres et roses 
S’ouvrent demi-closes ; 
Par reveil des choses 
Ou entend le bruit. 
Victor HvGo. 


THE wren and the blackbird were still hammering away at their 
“ gloria in excelsis” in a thick ivy screen. Vegetation, fresh and fair 
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from its bath of dew, sparkled its early morning praise, as the artist, 
flower-laden, sought in the grounds of Alfreton Towers for some sign 
of the activity so preternaturally rife the day before. 

What had become of the house steward and decorator-general all 
at once ? 

Had he and his staff of workmen, with one consent, overslept 
themselves ? 

Or had the great event, the impending arrival, been postponed ? 

Humph! There stood the gibbets, looking ghastly and expectant. 
Less of floral than human occupancy, thought Percy Carteret. But 
then he was always bitter before breakfast, this young man ! 

And he expended much undue energy in pounding upon the 
massive Gothic door, determined to be oblivious of the pointed 
arch above, adorned as it was even with the well-known arms of 
Cromwell: Argent a chief G, over all a bend, azure. 

To his astonishment, the door being swung back noiselessly, he 
found himself asked his business in mellifluous Italian. 

Now, his Rome-ward longings had been of too ardent a nature to 
permit him to remain in absolute ignorance of her language. But 
the obstinacy of his English tongue had hitherto remained uncon- 
querable. 

So merely pointing to the flowers, which lay at the foot of the 
arch, he suggested that they were for Mr. Anstey, and turned away— 
if the truth must be told, totally disgusted at having made a fool ‘of 
himself. 

“Not use, amico mio. The aartificers take down them when 
miladi awake. Monsieur Anstey will pay for them all the same.” 

Percy smiled a ghastly smile, bit his lip, and adjourned to his eggs 
and bacon. 

Now the way of it was this: Mr. Samuel Anstey, exhausted with 
his most unusual expenditure of energy, had retired to bed exactly at 
a quarter to ten. This fact is undoubted, inasmuch as the last thing 
he did was to wind up the great hall clock, and to gaze lingeringly 
and lovingly upon the giants in full armour which supported it. That 
to the left, wielding a formidable lance, he called Gog; and the 
other, resting on a long two-handled sword, Magog. 

These giants were great favourites of his,and he carried them up to 
bed with him, metaphorically. Hence, probably, it arose that his 
dreams were of an ambitious nature. He dreamt he was being 
knighted. The Lady Egla, wielding the huge two-handled sword, 
laid it about his shoulders, singing merrily all the while: “ Rise up, 


Sir Lord Mayor. And be quick and get me some supper, for I am 
VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. s 
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starved, starved, starved. Do youhear? I have never had a dinner 
fit for a Christian, since I went away.” 

Whereupon, hurling the sword into a corner with a crash, the 
young lady stamped upon the floor, and rapped the table so hard 
with her delicate little hands, that they fell off at the wrist, and—— 
and 

“Good Lord have mercy upon us, and keep the —-— from us,” 
ejaculated the steward, but half awake. “Whatever is the meaning 
of all that noise ?” 

Whatever it was, it was clear even to his baronet-bemuddled brain 
that it had a way of getting louder. So he proceeded to descend a 
flight of stairs or two, and to traverse the long gallery. 

Sounds as of a sledge-hammer resounded beneath the arms of 
Cromwell. And half beside himself with trepidation and offended 
dignity, he shouts from the now open casement, in the oriel 
window : 

“‘Who’s there? In the King’s name I command you to go about 
your business and stop that row. And if you don’t I'll make you.” 

“ Descend, quick. Open the door. Ecco milor. Look to the 
carriage near. Miladi to wait at her own door, davvero !” 

Was ever individual in such a fix? This despot at the door without 
doubt was that hateful letter-writer. And he, Samuel Anstey, the real 
master of Alfreton Towers for years, must needs be required to at- 
tend to his first beck and callin Nubian costume. “Never!” The 
shock of another summons, however, more impatient than the last, 
accelerated both his movements and his thoughts. He perceived that 
the carriage, coming at a walking pace, was still at sufficient distance 
to enable him to dash open the hall-door and escape. 

In so doing he committed the absurd mistake of attempting dignity 
and remonstrance. 

Cutting all this short, the stranger said, “‘ Perdone, friend mine, to 
incommode you so much. You mount now to your bed, and say to 
the rest of the house, miladi will want nothing till the morning.” 

And as Mr. Anstey, in his haste to dona more becoming costume, 
had already got on the other side of the ponderous baize door which 
shut off the servants’ offices, stairs, &c., this umceremonious mid- 
night intruder deftly locked it, put the key in his pocket, and looked 
out for the carriage. 

There was still a little time, so he opened the doors of several 
rooms, and the light of the clear June night enabled him to ascertain 
somewhat of their appearance. 

He had hardly made his selection, and wheeled a comfortable- 
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looking couch towards the fire-place, when he was met at the door by 
his master, who carried in his arms a closely muffled figure, weeping 
bitterly. 

Depositing his light burthen on the sofa, Lord Beauchief knelt 
beside it, and endeavoured to soothe her grief—how vainly he, alas! 
knew but too well. 

Felice had brought in a small carriage-lamp, with wraps, cushions, 
&c., and was now proceeding to create a fire. A creation it was truly, 
for ordinary materials there were none. 

By magic also, as it seemed, he soon covered a table with wine, 
olives, ot chocolate, a dainty paté, &c., received some further 
instructions from his master, and vanished. 

Unlocking the baize door, he proceeded to explore, by the help of 
his lordship’s directions, the sacred precincts allotted to the repose of 
the domestic portion of the establishment. He of course kept up 
the charter by opening some wrong doors. And he had an odd 
suspicion that upon one occasion he heard a scuffling upon the 
landing, and a sound like the sudden hushing of female voices as he 
approached. 

The Raven’s Nest chamber was certainly not easy to find. This 
name had been given it from the fact of the window being within a 
few yards of a projecting ledge of rock, on which, for many genera- 
tions, the ravens had persisted in building their nest. It was regu- 
larly demolished every year, but they declined to take the hint. 

Felice and the dawn found their way into the snug resting-place of 
Mr. Anstey about the same time. 

“Monsieur, monsieur ; you wake, Monsieur Anstey ?” 

Felice had a way of seeming respectful, even to the boy of whom 
he bought macaroni in the street, or at the corner of the Campo 
Santo, in his native town of Pisa; but Samuel Anstey did not know 
this, and hugged to himself the delusion that he was being addressed 
as an illustrious Frenchman. He had made acquaintance with some 
prisoners from St. Domingo, twenty years or more ago, quartered at 
Ashbourne, and had then imbibed a high respect for the French 
nation, due principally to their philosophical good humour and in- 
herent politeness. 

The steward, mollified, feigned sleep no longer. And so great 
was his anxiety to make his visitor aware of his proficiency in the 
language, that he shouted with an energy sufficient to convince a wild 
cat of the urgent necessity for flight— 

“‘ Qui-e-e, m’soo, oui-e-e. Je levez vous. Vite, vite.” 

Felice stood his ground manfully, and never moved a muscle. 

$2 
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“Ces choses Ja-bas, monsieur, dans les terres. II faut bien les 
faire abattre aussit6t que miladi se léve.” 

What a falling off his stilts, as he is constrained to admit : 

“ Nonno, nonno, non comprenez. I am English.” 

“English are you? Why you not say so at first? Animo, my 
friend, your, what you call asches, get them down quick, quick, as 
miladi wake. E gran domaggio. One great pity. Decorate, they 
look beau-ti-ful. If milor had only known. Ebbene, he might have 
wait another day. But now—— to be down quick is wanted. You 
think so, monsieur ; is it not so ?” 

The steward was as far as possible from thinking anything of the 
kind. What he would have liked would have been to carry out in 
all its integrity the original idea of the exterior decoration of the hall, 
and so demonstrate to his lordship the extreme Vandalism of his 
mode of arrival. 

But though Felice’s “ Don’t you think so?” looked harmless enough 
on the surface, there was an indefinable something beneath that 
meant—‘“ Look here, those things have got to come down. /say it, 
and there is an end of it.” 

Samuel Anstey, like a wise man, croaked assent. 

“‘Milor requests the keys, the keys of the west wing ; you guard 
them here ?” 

The keys were produced, duly labelled. And Samuel Anstey had 
not a word to say, no sign or sound of remonstrance. But, oh! 
the wrath that was accumulating in his heart against this despotic 
foreigner ! 

Eagerly throwing open the doors of the various rooms which 
constituted that portion of the left wing he had been ordered to 
get in readiness, Felice now commenced preparations in good 
earnest. 

Pulling off his coat, he began as before by lighting fires in the 
two inner rooms, and then proceeded to ransack wardrobe and 
closet until he had provided every requirement of the huge canopied 
bed, and imparted to both rooms an air of comfort which made it 
a matter of mysterious wonder where this off-hand valet-de-chambre 
acquired the faculty. 

It was some time before he could get enough light. Darkness 
had reigned so long that it declined to abdicate. The massive silver 
candelabra mocked his pressing necessity. A simple alabaster lamp 
alone proffered its humble service. The fire, therefore, was bound to 
supplement this limited supply, which it did with no reluctance, but 
with quivering breath, according to the light that was in it. 
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Having reported progress to his lordship, and received further 
orders, he adjourned, this time to a turret chamber in the east 
tower. But little arrangement was necessary here, and before even 
that could be accomplished, Lord Beauchief, valise in hand, 
appeared, and hastily despatched his quicksilver valet, with stringent 
orders not to leave the ante-room of the Lady Egla, and if he 
detected any sound of recurring hysteria, to come instantly to him. 

Felice’s exertions had given him an appetite, and among the 
débris of his improvised supper he felt he could signalise himself. 
Moreover, there was a heap of things still in the hall. But his agility 
and quick wittedness overcame all difficulties; and when at six 
o’clock the workmen put in an imposing appearance he was by the 
side of Mr. Anstey to see that there was no tampering with his 
instructions. 


Our young artist no sooner found that his occupation of floral 
decorator-in-chief was gone, than he determined to make the most 
of the next three days, and then return home and lose no time 
in putting his matured ideas of art—as he, poor fellow! considered 
them—into practice. 

When he got back to his inn (it is as well to speak of Dame 
Mayfield’s residence with respect), which was not till he found him- 
self faint with fasting, he found her volubility in full swing upon the 
subject of a traveller who, she said, had knocked her up at three 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Why didn’t you push your husband out of bed, and send him ?” 

“Wake un oop! Id liefer he slept. I never reckons on un 
doin’ nothing, day or night. Well-an-ere, an’ hadn’t un got a beard !” 

“Tt must have grown very rapidly. Why, his chin was as smooth 
as your sow’s tail yesterday.” 

“Nay then; but you're a gizzing at me, maister. My man hae a 
beard! I'd liefer make for church wi’ a billy-goat.” 

“T see. It was a billy-goat called you up.” 

“He wur jest as foul. I tould un I hadna got a bed, but he 
could loll on the settle if he list. An’, maister, if ye hadna been up 
an’ out wi’ the shirl-cock, ye ’ud ha’ seed un, an’ us ha’ knowed what 
country he came from.” 

“ Why did you not ask him ?” 

“ Birlady, an’ jest didn’t I! But it wasn’t no savver o’ use ; he 
only waggled ’us head, till I reckoned next minute to see it whirl off 
’ns shoulders on to the floor—beard an’ all. I tould un all about 
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the Towers, an’ how as the family wur looked for this very day over 
from foreign parts; but he only wibble-wabbled his head more an’ 
more, an pulled—oh, sike a sight o’ money out o’ his pocket, and 
paid me for his breakus’, and sped away o’er the road to Derby.” 

“ How long ago ?” 

“Nor more than half an hour or so. If you’d been coming that 
way istead o’ from the Towers, you’d like to ha’ seed un. I had 
sike a mind for ye to see un.” 

And as the despondent painter had happened to come that way, 
and had met a man with a large, but not uncomely beard, who, he 
settled satisfactorily to himself, would make a good King Edward, 
giving audience to Leofric, who was singing away merrily : 

I would not be a serving-man 
To carry the cloak-bag still, 

Nor would I be a Falconer 
The greedy hawks to fill ; 

But I would be in a good house, 
And have a good master too; 


But I would eat and drink of the best, 
And no work would I do: 


it was more than probable Dame Mayfield’s wish was fulfilled, 
though not in a way to slake her thirsty curiosity. 

“Query,” thought Percy the painter, “whether the cunning 
rogue knew what a tongue he had to encounter if he only wagged 
his own. A born Saxon, I wager anything. Anything to do witl 
the swells at the Towers I wonder. Midnight arrival! Departure 
of mysterious stranger! Se non e veroe ben trovato. That is all 
I can say. What a beastly prig that Italian fellow was though. 
Knows Rome, I daresay. And perhaps thinks no more of it than I 
do of Hungerford Market. Will my eyes never behold an Italian 
sky ?>—— Where's my pipe ?” 


(To be continued.) 





VIRGIL’S HELEN AT THE BURNING 
OF TROY. 


(AEN, ii., v. 570-590.) 


OMPANIONLESS I wandered on, and glanced 

From scene to scene, where fast by Vesta’s fane, 
Clinging, and still, and shrinking from all sight, 
Helen, the child of Tyndareus, I saw 
Clear in the brightness of the city’s blaze. 

Forefearing* all the Trojans’ rage for Troy 

Destroyed, and every Grecian and his wrath, 

And her forsaken lord’s revenge, she sate 

A horror to my sight, on godliest ground, 

Curse of her country, and my country’s curse. 

My soul is all aflame to wreak its wrath 

On her for this my falling fatherland, 

And pay the guerdon of her cursed guilt. 

Alone unscathed, in triumph shall she see 

Her Spartan realm, and her Mycenz see, 

Her parents, and her spouse, and children see, 

With Dardan dames and Phrygian lords her slaves? 

Shall this be hers, while Priam droops in death 

Beneath the sword, while Troy still burns with fire, 

And while the plains of Troy with Trojan blood 

Have flowed and overflowed a thousand times ? 

This never—for albeit it wins no name 

Of note to wreak her guilt on womankind, 

Nor such a triumph bears one palm of praise, 

Yet glory shall be mine, for that I quenched 

Thy light of life, O thou incarnate sin, 

And dealt the doom of all thy sinfulness. 

Revenge shall be the rapture of my soul 

That burns for blood, and burns to slake with blood 

The smoking embers of my fatherland. 

So wild my words, so fierce my flaming wrath, 

When shone, as never to my sight, till then, 

My tender mother in unclouded light, 

(Brightening the gloom of night so bright she shone) 

In majesty and full divinity 

Made manifest, as to the habitants of Heaven 

My hand she plucked, and held in her own hand, 

And from her rose-like lips she spake these words. 


T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 








* Virgil—“ premetuens,” 
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BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


‘THE whitewashing of the black sheep of history has become such 
a matter of course that people in want of a reputation for originality 
are driven to black-wash a few white sheep by way of a change. 
Here is an instance, taken from a volume lately published in New 
York: “Let the test of reason and judgment be applied: let the 
reader of these histories calmly scrutinise these statements and pause 
to consider what were the actions which are the theme of so much 
laudation, and the mist is dispersed, the incense disappears, and the 
character of . . . . . . « « Shrinks into its really diminu- 
tive proportions. Well would it be for him if his name could be 
cast into the sea of oblivion, where his crimes and petty arrogance 
might never more be the subject of horror and contempt.” Who 
will guess that, where I have left a blank, the author, an American 
citizen, has written the name of Christopher Columbus? For some 
reason, America seems to have grown ashamed of the lateness of her 
admission into international society. But because she is in want 
of a pedigree—as if one part of the earth were newer than another 
—that is no reason why she should be ungrateful for her formal 
introduction into historical circles. According to Icelandic Sagas, it 
is argued, one Leif Erikson, about the year 1000, landed and wintered 
in Massachusetts. His expedition to “ Vinland,” as the American 
continent was called by the Icelanders, was followed by many others, 
the last taking place in 1347. Now in 1477 Columbus, as he him- 
self reports, navigated a hundred leagues beyond “ Thule,” an island 
that traded with Bristol. Thule is probably Iceland: therefore he 
must have heard all about Vinland from the Icelanders—who for 
some unaccountable reason must have kept their knowledge secret 
from their Bristol visitors—and so pirated the discovery from Leif 
Erikson. More strange even than the conduct of the Icelanders 
would be the fact that the enthusiastic Genoese, when pressing his 
arguments upon incredulous ears, should note absurd stories of 
mariners who had seen Tartary in the distance on their way to Ire- 
land, and have suppressed the really impertant information he had 
gathered in Iceland. The truth seems to be that Columbus was 
scarcely less eager than his enemies to disclaim his title to originality. 
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His own memoranda prove incontestably that he would have 
quoted Northern traditions—if he had known them—as freely as 
Marco Polo and Mandeville. The book in question reminds 
its readers that Columbus “was but lightly esteemed in his own 
day.” Most really great men are: and it is not for what 
he did, but for what he was, that Columbus is counted 
a great man. Some eighteen months ago the violinist Ole 
Bull and a professor of Wisconsin University set on foot a move- 
ment to put up a monument to Leif Erikson as the true discoverer 
of America. I have not heard what became of the movement, but 
I am inclined to think that the fame of Columbus will withstand a 
great deal of fiddling. It is not improbable that America has been 
discovered many times, and probably—as in the case of Columbus 
himself—accident has the best claim to a statue. Only in the case 
of Columbus the accident happened to a great man. 





By warrant under the late Tom Hood’s own hand I am enabled, 
by favour of a communication from Mr. Bryan, late editor of the 
Biackburn Standard, and now of the Kentish Gazette, to set at rest 
for ever, so far as the wishes of the Hoods, father and son, are con- 
cerned, the somewhat moot question of the use of “Thomas” and 
“Tom” in speaking of the great poet and of his son. It appears 
that Mr. Bryan, in reviewing one of Tom Hood’s “ Annuals,” alluded 
to the possible confusion that might arise through the identity of the 
names of the father and the son, observing that the author of “ The 
Bridge of Sighs” was commonly spoken of as “‘ Tom” Hood. The late 
Tom Hood replied upon the point, saying: “ My father’s name was 
‘Thomas’; he was never called anything else by his friends or 
nearest relatives, and he never signed anything else. Furthermore 
he objected to ‘and disapproved of being called ‘Tom’ by the 
literary gossips of the period. Now my name is and always has 
been Tom. I know it is very wrong, but as I was christened in a 
punch-bowl at a time when I was not expected to live much must 
be pardoned to an infant who began so badly. I sign my name Zom 
partly because it zs my name and partly because it is not the trade- 
mark of Thomas Hood. Let me add that the publishers knew this 
so well that until I was able to ‘put my foot down’ they would not 
let me put my name to my novels as ‘Tom.’ You will see on refer- 
ence to my father’s books that they are all by ‘Thomas Hood.’ I 
would gladly give any money to the man who can show me my 
father’s signature as ‘Tom Hood.’ Yours—may I say ?—Tom Hoop.” 
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This note should be a sufficient hint to literary commentators 
henceforward to discontinue the practice, which is not yet wholly 
extinct, of referring to the writer of “ The Song of the Shirt” as Tom 
Hood. 





My notes toucking the late Tom Hood and the memorials con- 
cerning him which appeared in the last number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine do not quite finish here. I have been so greatly in- 
debted to the reviewers of late for their kindly notice of my 
labours in this chair—or rather, I ought to say, for their generous 
appreciation of the work of the staff of writers to whom I owe all 
the success of the last twelve months—that I should not think of 
taking up the challenge, or of placing myself on my defence, on the 
exceptional occurrence of the publication of a word or two of dis- 
approval of any particular article appearing in these pages. When 
one or two writers seemed to be of opinion that the subject of 
Mr. Lucy’s biographical sketch was not entitled to so much honour 
and recognition, I was content to think that my readers in general 
would not be of that opinion, and that the presentation in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of the information conveyed by the biographer 
and the literary portrait which he drew of the editor of Fun would 
be sufficiently ‘au tified by the interest with which the paper would 
be read. And when I found, as is sure to follow in the writing of 
biographies, and almost inevitably in the case of a man so widely 
loved as Tom Hood, that one or two friends of the deceased, 
jealous for his literary fame, thought Mr. Lucy had scarcely done 
him justice, I should for myself have been quite satisfied to hold my 
peace, having, as I believed, given full consideration to that point 
when I accepted the offer to write this memorial sketch. But Mr. 
Lucy believes that there are peculiar circumstances touching the 
only unfavourable references to his sketch which have appeared in 
the press, and since that is a point on which he should be allowed 
to speak for himself, I am very willing to give place in these pages 
of miscellaneous gossip to his letter. 


“Peccavi !” says Mr. Lucy. “I have sinned, and my self- 
abasement is the greater because it was the very effort to avoid error 
which has brought down upon me, not unjustly I admit, the terrible 
anger of the gods. If one wilfully, deliberately, and by an instinct 
of his nature commits an offence, he doubtless is prepared for the 
consequences should his crime be aggravated by being found out. 
But it is disheartening when one has tried to do the thing that 
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appeared to him best according to his lights, and discovers that that 
very action, comparatively trivial though it may be, finally and fatally 
obscures his character. This exordium leads up to a narrative and a 
confession. Last month I wrote in a certain magazine a biographicab 
sketch of a dear and gentle man who passed away with the last of the 
lingering green leaves and bright days of 1874. I was very much 
interested in my work, because one of the countless kind actions. 
done by Tom Hood for young literary aspirants was, four years ago, 
done for me ; because I had as collaborators Tom Hood’s sister and 
others of his earliest and nearest friends; because I had made an 
exhaustive study of everything that Tom Hood had published ; and 
because, as I read his works and recalled the leading events of his 
life, I saw under the cap and bells that the late Editor of Fun profes- 
sionally wore a face weary with struggling against fate, and saddened 
by the thought that it would presently be covered up and its owner's 
name remembered only in connection with ‘a comic journal.’ My- 
self deeply absorbed by interest in the central figure of the sketch, I 
fear that I lost a due sense of the importance of some of the personal 
surroundings, and of my duty to them as a biographer. It was not 
that I had forgotten Mr. Sampson—who perhaps I should explain to 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine has for some years past been a 
contributor of the excellent literary matter which appears in Fu, and 
who upon the death of Mr. Hood succeeded him in the editorship 
of that periodical. He had told me how he had ‘nursed Tom Hood 
in his last illness,’ and how ‘Hood had by one of his last efforts 
scribbled an affectionate note to him.’ This I frankly own I knew ; 
but when I came to write I thought I should be best consulting the 
feelings of delicacy which, doubtless, were characteristic of Mr. 
Sampson if I treated this information as a privatecommunication. I 
adopted that course, and with the most disastrous consequences. In 
the week following the publication of the article there appeared in Fiz 
a severe critical notice, in which a gentleman who had the misfortune 
to be associated with me in the production of the biographical sketch 
was personally attacked and roundly accused of being ‘a War Office 
clerk.’ For myself, the size of my mind as an analytical organ was 
called into question, and a week later I was, upon further considera- 
tion, described as ‘A Literary Ghoul.’ Thus much in Fu, where a 
sense of responsibilityand a consciousness of identity might be expected 
to impose some restraint on the writer. But writing in another journal 
Mr. Sampson throws off all restraint, and in a pleasing column of 
gossip on literary and social matters he not less than five times hurls at 
the head of the gentleman already referred to the dread epithet ‘ War 
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Office clerk,’ and in this connection he adds, recurring to my work : 
‘ About the real friends of the deceased, about the men who nursed 
him through long illnesses, about the men who cared more for the 
poet than for what he gave them to eat, we get no single word.’ The 
apparent poverty of words to describe the gentleman whom I am 
stated to have ‘ patted on the back’ to the exclusion of ‘real friends’ 
is fully atoned by the richness of the phraseology applied to myself. I 
am described in general terms as ‘a crow and vulture of the Press 
hastening to my unholy feast.’ In particular I am designated ‘a 
third-rate newspaper hack’ and ‘a nonentity earning a few guineas 
by advertising my War Office and’—I hope Sylvanus Urban will 
forgive the unwonted intrusion of such language into his pages— 
‘taproom acquaintances.’ I have only one remark to make on this 
passage, and I am conscious that it will appear scarcely credible. 
The biographical sketch I wrote in the Gentleman's Magazine last 
month was undertaken by me only on the special condition that the 
‘few guineas’ earned should be added to a fund some friends of the 
late Tom Hood were privately raising for the assistance of his 
widow, and a letter which now lies before me, wherein I read ‘I 
would take the cheque of which you speak with pleasure as the 
offering of a kind and thoughtful spirit,’ is written by Mr. Sampson. 
It is with very great pain that I reopen this matter, but the special 
position which Fun held towards the subject of the sketch in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine’ has endowed the observations of its editor 
thereupon with exceptional weight, and I have felt that as he has 
declared himself to have been aggrieved I could not do less than 
make to him such amends as are in my power by unreservedly 
admitting my aches.” 

I HAVE seen a good deal of grumbling lately in the papers about 
the manner in which books, especially novels, are reviewed. An 
author complains not very unreasonably that some critic described 
his book as having its scene laid on the west coast of Ireland, 
whereas the story was a careful picture of life in New .Zealand. A 
friend adds three experiences of his own over which he has not 
before this uttered any complaint. A critic described one of his 
novels as a story of the sea-coast, whereas it moved simply along 
the flags of London. Another novel of his was condemned by a 
reviewer because it introduced a ghost, whereas our friend declares 
that no ghost whatever walked his pages or was ever alluded to by 
him. In the third instance a reviewer complained of our hapless 
friend for having made the story melancholy by causing a certain 
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young lady to die; on which the novelist simply observes that she 
did not die, but lived, flourished, and was happy. In these cases, as 
in that of the New Zealand story, the author can hardly be called 
morbidly querulous if he raises a mild protest. Another friend supplies 
me with a still stronger case. A critic, he says, censured his book as 
immoral because the hero had done a certain thing—which the 
author says he did not do, but was unjustly accused of having done, 
the point of the story being that the accusation was unjust. Here 
it is clear that the critic got tired of the book a little too soon. In 
most of these instances the mistake simply arose out of the fact that 
the critic had to read or glance over a whole batch of novels in a 
very short time, and therefore confused the incidents of one with 
those of another. Such accidents are hardly to be avoided while 
novels are so many and time is so short. It would be a good thing 
if there could be a sort of matriculation examination for novels—not 
novelists, but novels; a critical Grand Jury which by reading the 
first two or three chapters of a novel could say whether it ought to 
be allowed to go up for criticism at all, and then let the few that 
passed this ordeal be really read and carefully criticised. 





Mr. W. ANNESLEY MAyYNE, writing froth the Junior Carlton Club, 
partly agrees with and partly differs from my correspondent of last 
month in his animadversions on the common but erroneous use of 
the phrase “ bar sinister” by many writers. ‘I fully sympathise,” 
says Mr. Mayne, “ with your ‘ touchy correspondent’ of this month’s 
‘Table Talk’; for, though the French undoubtedly calla bend sinister 
a ‘bar,’ in English heraldry a bar sinister is just as utter nonsense 
as a round triangle would be in mathematics. But when he says 
‘what the ignoramuses mean is a bend sinister,’ I beg leave to say 
that they mean nothing of the kind. In every instance where the 
words are used by the ignoramuses in question, it is the diminutive 
betokening illegitimacy which is intended ; not a bend sinister or any 
other bend, and still less a bar, but a Jaton.” What says my first 
heraldic correspondent in rejoinder ? 





EVEN more common, and occasionally more distinct, than plagiarisms 
by reputable authors upon men who have written before them is the 
habit of what I may call self-plagiarism. A man, even a great writer, 
sets out in life with only a certain amount of wealth of imagery and 
conception of character. Perhaps Shakespeare stands alone in the 
ability to produce a long series of works in which a leading type of 
character does not live and move and absorb a large portion of 
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interest—and it must be remembered, beyond the fact of his tran- 
scendant genius, that Shakespeare did not hesitate to appropriate in a 
very wholesale way the lay figures and sometimes the living men and 
women of other people, and either group his own picture around them 
or find a subordinate place for them in what is principally his own 
drama. The thesis is one too large adequately to be maintained 
and illustrated in a breath of “Table Talk,” and I intended only to 
quote a remarkable example in current literature. But I may just 
mention two illustrations which will be within the knowledge of most 
readers—I mean Toots and Mrs. Poyser. The ideal of a simple- 
hearted, “ chuckle-headed,” inoffensive young man, whose absurdities 
are invariably kindly, was, with some two or three others, very 
powerful in the mind of Charles Dickens, and we find traces of 
Toots more or less successfully disguised in nearly all his novels. 
In “David Copperfield” he appears as Traddles, with very little 
difference save that he is amongst new acquaintances and has let his 
hair grow in an unruly manner. George Eliot’s clear and nervous 
conception of a masterful housewife, rich in possessions of home- 
spun linen and great in all housewifely wisdom, reaches its highest 
expression in Mrs. Poyser. But it is clear enough in “ Middlemarch ” 
when we are introduced to Mrs. Garth, and in “ The Mill on the 
Floss” when we sit in Mrs. Glegg’s best parlour. 





THe example that suggests these remarks is not oue of self- 
plagiarism of a distinctive conception of character, but of a notable 
illustration. There are few poems which have acquired a wider 
popularity than Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” and to this day a 
public address to the members of a Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Society appears incomplete unless the speaker quotes the verse— 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
This was written in the dawn of the poet’s fame, and when in 
these closing years of his life he comes to write memorial verses 
on his dead friend Sumner, he turns the moral thus :— 
Alike are life and death 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 
Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 
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So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


Possibly one’s critical sense is dulled by the too great familiarity 
induced by constant and commonplace repetition, just as the finest 
melodies grow hateful to the ear when ground out on the omni- 
present barrel organ. With that limitation I should say that this re- 
turning of the old thought is a great improvement on our old friend 
of the “ Psalm of Life,” though there is not the remotest chance of 
the latter being superseded on the classic ground of the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society. 


Mr. Wituiam L. Scan, writing from Marton Endowed School, 
near Blackpool, moved by several notes from time to time in “Table 
Talk,” says: ‘‘In my ‘ Tennyson’ I ticked off a long while ago two 
very curious, though unconscious, plagiarisms, and your little chit-chat 
on this subject determined me to send you them. I believe they 
have never been noticed before—certainly I have never seen them 
or even heard of them. In the fifth stanza of ‘ Locksley Hall’ the 
Pleiads ‘Glitter ike a swarm of fire flies’ In Sheiley’s ‘Cloud’ we 
have as regards the heavenly constellations ‘And I laughed to see 
them whirl and flee dike a swarm of golden bees.’ Again in ‘ Guine- 
vere,’ where Arthur bends o’er the prostrate form of his erring wife, 
and gives utterance to his sorrow and love, ‘O imperial moulded 
form, and beauty such as never woman wore.’ In Tasso (Wiffen’s 
translation, Canto V., stanza 61), with regard to Armida, we have the 
line, ‘ And beauty such as nature never gave.’ The translation was 
given in 1824. It would be most interesting to trace the different 
settings of the same diamond thoughts by our greatest poets.” 





Wuart is the origin of that curious word “bort” which transpired 
in the course of the trial of the great City libel case, Rubery versus 
Grant and Sampson? It was explained to the Chief Baron as a trade- 
term standing for almost worthless stones. But whence comes it? 
A Dutch scholar offers to help me solve the question. In the 
trading of Holland, he tells me, articles of almost every description 
of a very inferior quality are termed Jocht, and as the Dutch guttural 
ch would not be caught up by the foreigner, the foreign phonetic 
transcript of the word would very soon resolve itself into dort. In 
cases of doubtful etymology of this kind we can investigate only by the 
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paths of analogy and probability. In this case we have the patent 
fact that the Dutch at certain periods have had the diamond trade 
very largely in their hands. And for analogy it is easy to select two 
or three examples. There is the French word redingote, in which 
not one of the component elements could be explained by French 
derivation. It is simply our English riding-coat accommodated to 
the French ear and subsequently to French orthography. In a 
similar manner the French have turned the Dutch or German words 
bei-wacht, bolwerk (by-watch, bulwark), into divouac and boulevard. 


I am favoured with a note from Mr. Robert Chambers stating 
that the author of “The £ s. @. of Literature” in the December 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine materially understates the rate 
per page paid for contributions to Chambers’s Fournal. This 
correction takes me somewhat by surprise, since the writer of 
“£ s. a.” has been, within my knowledge, a frequent contributor to 
the pages of the famous Edinburgh magazine. 

SoME inquiries have reached me, and many guesses have been made, 
touching the authorship of “ Like a Snowball,” the extra number of 
this magazine which was published in the shape of a Christmas 
Annual. It was thought desirable at the time when the work was 
prepared for the press, mainly for reasons connected with its compo- 
site character, to withhold the names of the authors. Indeed, it was 
hardly possible to do otherwise without such explanations as would 
have been unusual on the title-page of a book ; but I do not know 
why I should refuse now to satisfy my correspondents on the point. 
The conception, the plan, and the plot of “ Like a Snowball” were 
Mr. Francillon’s. It was he who contrived the “seven links” in the 
“chain,” and set apart three of those links for treatment by other 
writers. Mr. D. Christie Murray undertook, for the second link, to 
describe the dream of little Bessy on the Moor. Mr. W. Senior, 
better known to my readers as “ Red Spinner,” related the history of 
Robert Salcombe, the “ Vagabond,” up to the time of his setting 
forth on that journey across the Moor which was to lead him to the 
rescue of the lost child. And Mr. Frank Percival told the story of 
Bessy and her lover, under the title of “The Giant’s Grave.” Each 
of the four authors had the whole story in his mind in order to per- 
form his separate share of the work, and it happened to several of 
the personages to have the same or different aspects of their cha- 
racter pourtrayed by different artists. 
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THE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


HEAD OFFICE—4, Sr. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE—18, KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 





: Trustees. 
Avex. Matueson, Esq., of Ardross, M.P. Ames A, CAmpBgLt, Esq., yr., of Stracathro. 
Cuartes Cowan, Esq., Logan House. ¢ Honourable Lorp Girrorp, Granton House. 
The Right Hon. E. S. Gorvox, M.P., Lord Advocate of Scotland. 





This Society differs in its Principles from any other Office: 

INSTEAD of charging rates almittedly higher tham are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess, in the shape of periodical Ponuses, it gives from the first as large 
an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for 
those who live long enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 

A Policy for £1,200to £1,250 may thus at most ages be hail for the Premium usually charged for 
£1,000 only; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may Le 
expected in the future—on the Policies of those who live to participate. 

In a few cases, Policies which have shared at the whole four divisions have been doubled. 

Its terms are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending Assurers. 
They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions under Family Settlements, or other- 
wise, where it is frequently of importance to secure for the sma'lest present outlay a 
competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of car!y death. 


eee 


SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION. P 


The Fourth Division of Profits has been recently made. The investigation, con- 
ducted upon the safest estimates, showed a Surplus of £376,500; of which £125,009 
was reserved, and £251,500 was divided among the Poiicyholders—4,599 in number— 
entitled to participate, in terms of the Laws. The result was that Policies for £ 1,000, 
sharing a first time, were increased to sums ranging from £1,{70 to £1,300. Policies 
which had shared before were of course further increased. [na few cases Policies which 
shared at the whole four divisions have now been doubled. 


eer ee 


Examples of Premiums, by Different Sqales of Payment, for Assurance of £100 at Death. 





Ac. 23 jo 35 45 


Payable during Life..| £1 18 o £2 1 6|£2 610'£214 9 £3 
213 4| 3 9 2} 37 5§ 





LLLP 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 


From the lowness of its Rates, this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of thos: 
who may have joined Offices of less established position, and may now wish to transfer 
their Assurances. Even after several years there may be a pecuniary gain in surrenderin : 
the existing Assurance and opening a new one with this Office. 

The average Premium in other Offices for £1,000 at age 30 is slightly under £25. 
The premium for £1,000 in this Office at age 35 (five years older) is only £23 8s. 4d. ; 
and two years later still only £24 16s. 81. So that one who hat assured with such an 
Office seven years before would not be subjected to any increase in his payments, while 
he should receive a sam from the other Office for the surrender. 





THE FUNDS EXCEED £2,400,000. 





FULt STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES WILL Bx FOUND IN THE REPORTS. 
JAMES WATSON, Manay:r. 


Botxscacn, Fan., 1875. 
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“THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Height 27 inches. 


Width 10 inches. 





Indispensable in every house, and undamageable by 


t or damp 


[PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £3 3s. 

THE CASE is metal bronzed (the design being 
beautifully brought out), and forms a striking ornament 
for the dining-room, hall, library, counting-house, &c. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, striking hours in full, 
and one at each half hour, and is a sound movement, 
keeping accurate time.’ It has white enamel dial and 
crystal glass. 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, the kind which, 
from its convenient size, precision, and-non-liability to 
injury, has come into such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is graduated to both the 
Fahrenheit and Reaumur scales. 


THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BARO. 
METER is also made same in all respects as above, but 
with a cylinder movement, of superior quality, jewelled 
in six actions, going atid striking equally well in any 
position, so as to be suitable for Travelling and SHIP’s UsE, 
as well as for all the above purposes. 


PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £4 4s. 


Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Novelties in 
Clocks and Aneroids sent free on application. 


£. the “ Field” Newspaper. 
“«*Wainwright’s Clock Barometer’ is ect in 
respect, very ornamental, and faithfully represented in the 
advertisement. The Aneroid alone is worth the money.” 


COMPLETE TREATISE on the structure and use of the ANEROID BARO- 
METER, with diagrams and ‘illustrations, altitude tables, weather rules, &c., sent free 
ef.charge with each instrument. 


CLOCK ANEROID INKSTAND. 


Height 12 inches. ea. a 


In Dark Green Bronze Frame 4 4 0 
In Silvered Metal Frame.... 4 14 0 
In Gilt Metal Frame 

The Clock has ajewelled movement, 
going eight days in any position. The 
BAROMETER is Aneroid, acting in 
any position, and is not affected by the 
heat or cold of the room however ex- 
cessive. The instrument is beautifully 
finished, and is most suitable for a 


present. . 

MARBLE and GILT CLOCKS, 

jing Twelve Months with once wind- 
img up. Also Marble and Gilt Clocks, 
going fourteen days or twelve months, 
and combining clock, aneroid barome- 
ter, and self-acting tual calendar, 
showing months, oe of week, and 
dates. Photographs sent. 


J. d. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE STREET BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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New System of Life Assurance. 


THE 


POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SEGURITY 


Life Assurance Company, Limited. 
CHIEF OFFICES—53, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £250,000. 














Central Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.B.C., G.C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief of the 
orces in Ireland. 
THOMAS HuGHES, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. - 
M. H. Cuavror, Esq., Chairman of the National Discount Company, and Alliance 


Auditor of the Life Assurance Fund. 
W. Farr, Esq., M.D., Registrar-General’s Office, Somerset House. 


The Special Features of the Positive System are: 


1.—Government Securities to provide for paymerft of Claims under Policies instead of 
the miscellaneous securities of ordinary Companies. This great oe 7 is 
secured by investing in Consols, in trust, for Policy holders, the whole of the 
net premiums paid on every Assurance. And in addition to this provision, 

51,000 in Consols, being a fifth part of the paid-up capital, is set apart uader 
rust as a permanent non-withdrawable Fund, to come to aid of the Life Fund 
in the event of any abnormal rate of mortality at any time occurring. 

2.—A Negotiable Promissory Note for each premium, payable ‘‘To Bearer,” on the 
death of the life assured, or convertible into cash at any time during lifetime, to 
the extent of 40 per cent. of the premiums paid. 

3-—If you only pay one premium, and you never pay another, you are still assured as 
al as you live, for the value of your first premium. 

4-—Payment of premiums for limited periods, instead of for whole lifetime. 

| a me all conditions as to travelling and residence abroad. 

—Under all possible contingencies the assured in the “‘ Positive” exercises independent 
control over the Office; he can at any time retire from it without loss; his position, 
is defined when he pays his first premium, and nothiag can occur to deprive him 
of benefits he has purchased. 


Statement of Position as at 3ist Oetober, 1874. 
PoLicigs IN FORCE, 1,717, ASSURING * ee £863,537 
ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME .. + ie eile al £40,507 

POLICY-HOLDERS’ FUNDS, 
Invested in Trust, and available only for Payment of Claims, 


Over £125,000. 

(Accumulated since commencement of business in 1872.) 
POLICIES FOR WHOLE LIFE, 
SHORT TERMS, ENDOWMENT, AND JOINT LIVES, 
forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and all Information can 
be obtained on application to 

F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
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The School Board Chronicle— 


Established February, 187r. 


The School Board Chronicle—. 


An Educational Record and Review. 
Every Saturday.. Price 3d. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. 2d. post free. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is the accepted Organ of the School Boards. It occupies the 
position of a “ Hansard” to the great educational parliament of the 
country ; it is, in fact, acknowledged to be a necessity, and is filed 
regularly, by the majority of those who are engaged in conducting 
the educational business of the country, from the President of the 
Education Department to the higher class of Elementary Teachers, 
including Clerks to School Boards, Members of School Boards, 
School Managers, Boards of Guardians, &c. It is also largely 
subscribed to by Members of Parliament, Ministers of all denomi- 
nations, and many others who are interested in the great question 
of National Elementary Education. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is a most valuable medium for all kinds of Advertisements intended 
to reach the above-mentioned classes, more especially announce- 
ments of Educational Books, School Furniture and Fittings, 
Teachers wanted, Teachers wanting appointments, and all other 
announcements ‘Telating to Schools or their management. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


Is also valuable for all high-class public announcements of a general 
character, such as those of Insurance and Public Companies, 
Manufacturers (for whose benefit Illustrated Advertisements are 
inserted on inside pages only), &c. 


The School Board Chronicle—~ 


The circulation has increased at the rate of one hundred copies per 
week during the elections of the large numbers of new School 
Boards recently ordered by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council. 


LONDON: GRANT & Co,, 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


‘AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGEA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL, 








CAUTION.—The extraordinary rts on the pete Hi Citesetyee render it of vital 
importance that the public Meld a oes genuine, which the words, “Da. J. Catus 
_ Browne's CuHLtoropyng” on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wi 


Vice- .. Coius Browns was undoubtedly the inventor et 
Chlorody: of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 


Lord Justice 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor W: 
ed Chemists Sedon the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browns was the investor 





From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., FRCS, Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough ; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 
From Dr. B. J. Bout10Nn & Co., Horncastle. 


“We a made ty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice ha and look u it.as an 
eacellent seut Salted amt Anti-spasmodic. cc to flay and irritation in bw 

or ve Ey enh = anny In induces a feeling of comfort tude not obtai abl by any 
ot dtp Lie! 1 ele ecmmeteea aces advantage over uit otitee Sedatives, that it leaves no 


unpleasant after 
SOLD IN BOTTLES, Te. 1hd., 28. Od., AND 48. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


fole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O0. 














WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the Tszru & Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 23. 6d. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


2EWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 
GEO. REES’S 
, AQUAGRAPHS, 
OLEOGRAPHS, 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. i am 


wei eg my eepeny q ENGRAVINGS, 


At Reduced Prices, 








“FOR TH: BLOCD IS TH LIF,” 





2s. 3d. each, and in a 44 


Sone 115, STRAND, & 
APOTHECA Ss 
HE RIES HALL, LINCOLN, | 41, 42, 43, Bussell Street, Covent Garden, 
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‘GRANT: & CO0:, PUBLISHERS: 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


r HH ORIGINAL. 
BY THOMAS WALKER, M.A., 


Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, 








The World says :—“ We are in the of a very old friend. dap ete 
and a pleasant np heey hr Water these a * Tot 
a oe e art of good in particular, titu a 
magisterial chair, TE ey Tey cents thet bring the phi 
The ‘Original’ is to the literature of English icureanism what the i 
Brillat Savarin is to French—this and a good deal more.” 


The Athenaum says Aetoe | mee a persons will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant 
papers, while others who know them only by report will be glad to make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time.” 


The Graphic sa ate int of the well-known ‘Original,’ Thomas Walker 
eeee+s Will be who value good taste and shrewd sense, YY 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 





Now Ready, 


ANATOLICA; 


OR THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ANCIENT RUINED CITIES OF 
CARIA, PHRYGIA, LYCIA, AND PISIDIA. 





By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, 
H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 
| With Mags and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


A RAMBLING STORY. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” “The Iron Cousin,” “The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 


2 Vols. Crown 8yvo., 21/- 





GRANT & CO., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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Perfect Safety. Beautiful 
enure Freedom! ASK FOR | stir: vient 














from Smell. 























Sold (wholesale only) by , Y 
8. TUDOR & SONS, 17, College Hill, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
And can be had of most Ironmongers in England. 
Strange’s A-l Crystal Oil ‘is used by more of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy 


than any other Petroleum Oil, and every season. the demand and sale become larger 
and larger. . 





ABERDEEN POLISHED GR ANITE MONUMENTS, 


Letter-Cutting Accurate and Beautiful. 
Best Quality Granite and Marble Work of all kinds. 


Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings fitted complete. Plans, Prices, and 
arriage-free Terms to all parts of the World, from 


LEGGE, SCULPTOR, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


A CHEERFUL HOME SECURED 


BY USING 


“THE WINDOW BLIND OF THE PERIOD.” 


This Blind has obtained an unimpeachable reputation for Elegance, Durability, and Economy in 
Window Space. It adorns, cheers, and beautifies the palaces of the nobility and the mansions of the 
gentry in all parts of the world. It fixes in Jess than half the space of a wood blind. 











SBsa IT AT OWOCSRZ. 


Send for a Sample Lath, Price List, and fr estimonials, which will be forwarded free on 
application by the Patentees, 
HODKINSON & CLARKE, 


CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM ; and 
2, CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Most Successful Work of Fiction of the Year. 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Author of “ Earl’s Dew.” “ Parl av’ Enaa'd,” “ Zelda's 


furw e,” Se. 








“ Mr. Francillon’s style was always ¢oo 1, bnt it is now excellent. . . . One quality which dis- 
shes this novel is the indiviluslity anl strength of its characters. . . . Such characters 
could have acted in no other way. This is 4 large concession ; but'it isone that no thoughtful reader 
will hesitate to grant, and speaks volumes for ths vi sour and in-lividuality of Mc. fraacillon’s pea.” 
—Datly News. 
“* Olympia’ is a novel ont of the common, and should be the joy of many a jaded patron and 
patroness of the local circulating library.”— The World. 


At all the Lubraries. 
GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 


—_———— 














feo om Xe 





Rev 


SERIAL TALES by Eminent Authors. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS by Able Writers. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Celebrated Artists. 


Offices: 173, North Street, Brighton; 


2, Quexn Street Pracs, Lonpon, E.C., and of all Booksellers and Railway Booksta'ls. 








BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Hread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold evervreheore in td., a4., 4d., and 64. packets ; ‘and 6d., 13., 2%. 6d., and $2. boxes, 


\ THE GREATEST WONDER 
HOLLOWAY S PILLS OF MODERN TIMES. 
These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young ot 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in évery household. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 
Capital, £1,000,000, with power to increase. 


Heap Orrice, LIVERPOOL—11, DALE SrrReEErT. 
Lonpon OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 
With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 














BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. (Graham, Rowe and Co.) 
. B. GUION, Esq. (Guion and Co.) 
IP BLESSIG. 4 @lessig, Braun and on) 13 DANIEL JAMES, Esq. Sc 3 James and Co.) 





PHILL 
EK = — SON, ‘Esq. » (Whitaker, eo Lae te 
ROBERT MASON, Esq. 
JOHN SHIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) | J. G. ROBINSON,  —y 
PROGRESS - — ss aereateamecinas 
Premiums received during 1868 «. £118,418 
” ” » 1869 eco eee ove on oss 127,649 
” ” » 1870 ose ove oso ooo eee 147,074 
” ” » 1871 ooo ove ooo _— ooo 174,104 
” ” » 1872 ose eco ose ooo eco 210,072 
» 1873 ese ove eee ooo ose 251,750 
Increase in Six Years . 332 


Claims Paid since establishment of Company, "£362,000 





i =6DAVIESS  Effervescing 
ALKALINE SULPHUROUS ° — 


a | poe 
ee Portable <r Substitutes 
wm wn oe 
Sulphurous, and Chalybeate § Ef Tasteless f t all 
ee nipharous, and Chalybeate Spas in an Effervescing Tasteless form, containing 


their tage 
Highly recommended by the “ British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,” “ Medical Times,” and the Profession. 


HE ALKALINE is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints —, 
tion, Sick Headache, Acid Brestetions, 5 Im — of the Blood, 1 >h= Condition of 


par and Eruptive Fevers. The SULP. $8 for Rheumatic Gout, — 
and ee ae. ome & a . minus there is want of colour in the aestood, Orreeaed 
with General Debility and Consti; 


Order of Chemists. Tn bottles. 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmaccutist, Tenby. 


PU RE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 








CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their 
Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of R. Exrzis & Son, Ruthin, 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 











- CADBURY’S _ 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 


Is now taken by Thousands as a light ‘and in- 
vigorating beverage, who could not before take 
Prepared Cocoa, owing toits being too thick and 


CADBURY'S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 


INDIGESTION 
INDIGESTION! ! 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


SEE NAME ON LABEL. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


SOLD in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 64,; 
GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 64. ; ‘and POWDER in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s. each, 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND THE MANUFACTURERS. 
T. MORSON & SON, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue OLpEsT AND LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. . 


HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve Fund £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £180,000. 


COMPENSATION PAID £915,000 














Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years Standing. 





Apply-to the Clerks at the Railwa ay Stati the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM. J. VIAN, Serdary. —-. 





